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PREEA CE, 


HE object of the following treatise is to present sim- 
ply and concisely the fundamental problems of the 
Calculus, their solution, and more common applications. 

Since variables are its characteristic quantities, the 
first fundamental problem of the Calculus is, Zo find the 
ratio of the rates of change of related variables. To ena- 
ble the learner most clearly to comprehend tais problem, 
the author has employed the conception of rates, which 
affords finite differentials and the simplest demonstration 
of many principles. The problem of Differentiation hay- 
ing been clearly presented, a general method of its solu- 
tion is obtained by the use of limits. This order of 
development avoids the use of the indeterminate form Y 
and secures all the advantages of the differential nota- 
tion. Many principles are proved, both by the method 
of rates and that of limits, and thus each is made to 
throw light upon the other. 

In a final chapter, the method of infinitesimals is briefly 
presented; its underlying principles having been previ- 
ously established. 

The chapter on Differentiation is followed by one on 
Integration ; and in each, as throughout the work, there 
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are numerous practical problems in Geometry and Me- 
chanics, which serve to exhibit the power and use of 
the science, and to excite and keep alive the interest 
of the student. 

In writing this treatise, the works of the best Ameri- 
ean, English, and French authors have been consulted ; 
and from these sources the most of the examples and 
problems have been obtained. 

The author is indebted to Professors J. E. OLIVER and 
J. McManon of Cornell University, and Professor O. 
Root, Jr., of Hamilton College, for valuable suggestions; 
and to Messrs. J. S. CusHine & Co. for the typograph- 
ical excellence of the book. 

J. M. TAYLOR. 


Hami.ton, N.Y., 
Nov., 1884. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE CALCULUS. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


1. In the Calculus there are two kinds of quantities considered, 
variables and constants. 

A Variable is a quantity that is, or is conceived to be, con- 
tinually changing in value. Variables are usually represented 
by the final letters of the alphabet. 

A Constant is a quantity whose value is fixed or invariable. 
Constants are usually represented by figures or the first letters 
of the alphabet. Particular values of variables are constants. 

Tn the Calculus the locus of an equation is conceived as traced 
by a moving point called the Generatrix. If a = os, the locus 
of #’+y7?=a? is the circle ancp. Now, 
as the generatrix traces this circle, its 
coordinates, « and ¥, continually change 
in value, and are therefore variables ; 
while a retains the value op, and is 
therefore a constant. 


2. Functions and Independent Vari- 
ables. One variable is a function of an- 
other, when the two are so related that 
any change of value in the second produces a change of value 
in the first. 

For example, the area of a varying square is a function of 
its side; the volume of a variable sphere is a function of its 
radius; all mathematical expressions depending on & for their 
values, as aa’, ba'+ cx’, sin, log a, etc., are functions of a. 

An independent variable is one to which any arbitrary value 
or law of change may be assigned ; as, a in 2’, # in sina, etc. 


Fig. 1. 
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The symbol f(#) is used to denote any function of #, and is 
read ‘* function of x.” When several functions of « occur in 
the same investigation, we employ other symbols, as f'(2), 
F(x), $(a), etc., which are read ‘*f prime function of w,” 
‘‘ # function of x,” ‘* function of x,” ete. According to this 
notation, y=f(#) represents any equation between # and 4, 
when solved for 7. 


3. Algebraic and Transcendental Functions. — An algebraic 
function is one that is expressed in terms of its variable or 
variables, by means of algebraic signs, without the use of 
variable exponents ; as, aa — 2ca’, 5a? — a, ete. 

All functions not algebraic are called transcendental. These 
are sub-divided into eaponential, logarithmic, trigonometric, and 
anti-trigonometric. 

An Exponential function is one in which the variable enters 
the exponent; as, a”, y™. 

A Logarithmic function is one that involves the logarithm of 
a variable ; as, log w, log (ba +c). 

The sine, cosine, tangent, etc., of a variable angle are called 
Trigonometric functions. 

The symbol sin~'z, read ‘‘anti-sine of #,” denotes the angle 
whose sine is a Sin7!a, cos7a, tan-!a, etc., are called Inverse 
Trigonometric, or Anti-Trigonometric, functions. 


4, A variable is Continuous, or varies continuously, when, in 
passing from one value to another, it passes successively through 
all intermediate values. 

A Continuous function is one that is constantly real, and 
varies continuously, when its variable varies continuously. 
Some functions are continuous for all real values of their vari- 
ables, others only for those between certain limits. Thus, if 
y=auz+b, or y=sing, y is evidently a continuous function of 
a for all real values of ; but, if y= +V7? — 2”, y is continuous 
only for values of # between the limits —7r and +7. 

The Calculus treats of variables and functions only between 
their limits of continuity ; hence all the values of # and f(#) 
that it considers are represented geometrically by the codérdi- 
nates of the points of the plane curve whose equation is y=/f(a). 
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Theory of Limits. 


-8. For convenience of reference, we give here a brief state- 
ment of the theory of limits. 

The Limit* of a variable is a constant quantity which the 
variable, in accordance with its law of change, approaches 
indefinitely near, but which it never reaches. The variable may 
be less or greater than its limit. 

Thus, if the number of sides of a regular polygon inscribed 
in or circumscribed about a circle be indefinitely increased, 
the area of the circle will be the limit of the area of either 
polygon, and the circumference will be the limit of the peri- 
meter of either. When the polygons are inscribed, the variable 
area and perimeter are less than their limits ; and, when the poly- 
gons are circumscribed, the variable area and perimeter are 
greater than their limits. 

By increasing the number of terms, the sum of the series, 
1+4+4+4+etc., can be made to approach 2 as nearly as we 
please, but it cannot reach 2; hence 2 is the limit of the sum. 

Again, if a point starting from A move the distance ac 
(=4as) the first second, the distance 
cp (=4cs) the second second, and so 
on, AB will evidently be the limit of the Fig. 2. 
line traced by this point. 

Cor. The difference between a variable and its limit is a vari- 
able whose limit is zero. 


6. If two variables are continually equal, and each approaches 
a limit, their limits are equal; that is, if x=y, and limit (x) 
=a, and limit (y)=b, 4a=b. 

For, since ¢= y, d—x=a—y; hence, as a is the limit of a, it 
is also of y (§ 5, Cor.). Since a and b each is a limit of y, and 
y cannot approach two unequal limits at the same time, a = bd. 

Cor. If one of two continually equal variables approaches a 
limit, the other approaches the same limit. 


* The student should carefully note the two senses in which the word 
limit is used. In the theory of limits, a limit is a value which the variable 
cannot reach; in other cases, as in § 4, a limit is the greatest or the least 
value which the variable actually reaches. 
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7. The limit of the product of a constant and a variable is the 
product of the constant and the limit of the variable; that is, if 
limit (x) =a, limit (cx) = ca. 


Let V=A—2; 
then CH= CA — CV. 

Now limit (cv) = 0, since limit (v) = 0; 
hence limit (ca) = limit (ca — cv) = ca. 


8. The limit of the variable product of two or more variables 
is the product of their limits; that ts, if limit (x)= a, and limit 
(y) =b, limit (xy) = ab. 

Let v=U—#, andv,=b—y; 
then e=a—v, and y=db—; . 

*, ay = ab —(av,t bv — vy). 

Now limit (av,+ bu — vv,)* = 0; 
hence limit (wy) = limit [ab — (av, + bv — vv,) |= ab. 

In like manner, the theorem is proved for n variables. 


9. The limit of the variable quotient of two variables is the 
quotient of their limits ; that is, if limit (x) =a, and limit (y)=b, 
limit (x + y)=(a+b).f 


Let Z=U+Y, 
and c = limit (2), or limit (w+y). 
Then ADI 5 GING §§ 6, 8. 


*. limit (e+ y)[=c]=a+b. 

10. The limit of the variable sum of w finite number of vari- 
ables is the sum of their limits; that is, if limit (x)= a, limit 
(y) =hb, limit (z) = ¢, ete., 

limit (x+y+z2a++ Sek ae 
Let V=A—X, Vv =b—Y, V,=c—2, ete. 
Then a+ty+tz+--- 
=(A +0 +64 +)—(U+N+%+>) 5 
*, limit (@ + y+2+---) 
=limit [((@+b+¢4+--)—(+y+4+%++-)] 
=atb+c.-. 


* When v and v, have unlike signs, the difference, av, + bv —vv,, may be- 
come zero for particular values of v and v,, but it cannot remain zero, since 
xy is variable. The same is true of the difference, v + vy + vg+-+, in § 10. 

} This principle does not hold when the limit of the divisor is zero. 


INCREMENTS AND DIFFERENTIALS. Bee 


Cor. When the product, quotient, or sum of two or more vari- 
ables is equal to a constant, the product, quotient, or sum of their 
limits is equal to the same constant. 


11. The Change of a variable is Uniform, when its value 
changes equal amounts in equal arbitrary portions of time. In 
all other cases the change is variable. 

Thus, if from a toward B a point move .—~—4— qe = 
equal distances, as Aa, ab, bc, ete., in equal Fig. 3. 
arbitrary portions of time, the increase of 

the line traced will be uniform. Again, if the motion of a point 
along a straight line be uniform, the change of each of its 
rectilinear codrdinates will evidently be uniform. 


12. An Increment of a function or variable is the amount of 
its increase or decrease in any interval of time, and is found by 
subtracting its value at the beginning of the interval from its 

-value atthe end. Hence, if a variable is increasing, its incre- 
ment is positive; and, if it is decreasing, its increment is 
negative. An increment of a variable is denoted by writing 
the letter A before it; thus, Av, read ‘‘increment of #,” is the 
symbol for an increment of x If y=/f(«#), Aw and Ay repre- 
sent corresponding increments, that is, the increments of # and 
y in the same interval of time. 

Let apy be the locus of y=/(x) referred to the rectangular 
axes ox and oy. If, when x= 0a, 

Av =oBp—oOA=AB; then 
Ay =sr'—ap=EpP'; if, whenx=0c, 4g 
Av =cr; then Ay= FH —CD= —ND. 

In the last case Ay is negative, but 
it is properly called an increment, 
since it is what must be added to the first value to produce 
the second. 


Fig. 4. 


13. The Differential of a function or variable at any value is 
what would be its increment in any interval of time, if at that 
value its change became uniform. Hence, the differential of a 
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variable is positive or negative, according as the variable is 
increasing or decreasing. The interval of time, though arbitrary, 
must be the same for a function as for its variable. 

If the change of a variable be uniform, any actual increment 
may evidently be taken as its differential. 

The differential of a variable is represented by writing the 
‘etter d before it; thus, dw, read ‘‘ differential x,’’ is the symbol 
for the differential of #«. When the symbol of a function is not 
a single letter, parentheses are used; thus, d(a’) and d(a’ — 2a) 
denote the differentials of a and a —2¢. 


14. Illustrations of Differentials. Conceive a variable right 
triangle as generated by the perpendicular moving uniformly to 
the right. Let y represent its area, @ its 
base, and 2 az its altitude; then y=aa?. Let 
BH be Aw estimated from the value aB(= 2"), 
then Bumc will be Ay. But, if the increase 
of the area became uniform at the value apc, 
the increment of the area in the same time 
would evidently be Buoc; hence, BHoc and 
BH may be taken as the differentials of y and 
x, whenv=~2'. But BHoc = 2aa'da, hence, 
in general, dy[=d (aw) ]|=2aadx. Ifa=1, y=a’, and dy=2ada. 
Here Ay = dy+ triangle com. 

The signification of dy=2aa'dx is evidently that, when 
«= 2', y, the area, is changing in units of surface 2.aa! times as 
fast as @ is in linear units. 

Again, let opn be the locus of y= f(a), referred to the axes 
n OX and oy. Conceive the area between ox and 

the curve as traced by the ordinate of the curve 

moving uniformly to the right. Let z repre- 
sent this area, and let ap be Aw estimated 
from the value oaA(=2!'); then app'p = Az. 

But, if the increase of z became uniform at the 

value oap, its increment in the same interval 
would evidently be anpp; hence as and aBpp may be taken as 
the differentials of w and z respectively, when w= a’. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


GEOMETRIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF DIFFERENTIALS. if 


Hence dz = aspp =arda = y'dv; or, in general, dz = ydz, 
which evidently means that z is changing y times as fast as 2. 
Area above the axis of x being positive, area below it is 
negative ; hence, where the curve lies below the axis of x, the 
area decreases as & increases, and yd is negative as it should be. 
Here Az= dz + area ppp’. 


15. The Inclination of a straight line referred to rectangular 
axes is the angle included between the axis of abscissas and the 
line. The direction of a line with respect to the axis of @ is 
determined by its inclination. 

The Slope of a line is the tangent of its inclination. Thus, in 
Fig. 7, uzp is the inclination of za, and tanuzpP is the slope of za. 

The direction of motion of the gencratrix of a straight line is 
constant, while the direction of motion of the generatrix of a 
curve is variable. 

A Tangent to a curve at any point is the straight line that 
passes through that point, and has the same direction as the 
curve at that point; or, a tangent to a curve at any point is the 
straight line that the generatrix would trace, if its direction of 
motion became constant at that point. The slope of a curve at 
any point is the slope of its tangent at that 


point. Thus, if, in Fig. 7, pais a tangent to ay 

the curve at p, tanyza is the slope of the |¥ ds 

curve at P. dy 
16. Geometric Signification of a Let mn . 1B, 

be the locus of y=/f(x), and let 2’ be the m 

abscissa of any point upon it, asp. If atP o67z 1 eee 


the motion of the generatrix of the curve Fig. 7. 
became uniform along the tangent PA, it is 

evident that the change of each of its codrdinates would also 
become uniform. Hence pr, EA, and pa may be taken respec- 
tively as the differentials of x, y, and the length of the curve, 
when «=2'; for they are what would be the simultaneous 
increments of these variables, if the change of each became 

dy 


- E 
uniform at the value considered. Therefore ae oe = tan EPA 
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=tanuza, which is the slope of the curve at p. Hence, in 


general, a is the slope of the curve y =f(x) at any point (x,y). 
dx 


Cor. 1. Ifa, or dy, bec times as great as PE, or da, y is 
evidently increasing ¢ times as fast as x, when «= OI. 

Cor. 2. If s represent the length of the curve mn, PA = ds, 
and ds? = da? + dy’, in which ds* denotes the square of ds. 


17. Limit of the Ratio of the Increments of y and «. 
Let mn be the locus of y=/f(#), and ED, a tangent at P, any 
point upon it; then the slope of 


this tangent = (§ 16). Let 


MN [ = pc] =Az, when estimated 
from the value om, then cp/=Ay. 
Draw the secant pr’; then 


Ay = the slope of the secant pp’. 
Ax 


Conceive Ax to approach 0 as 
its limit; then the slope of the 
secant will approach the slope of the tangent as its limit.* 


. limit | AY fT _ dy 
Ax=0) Ag a 


Hence, the ratio of the differential of a function to that of its 
variable is the limit of the ratio of their increments, as these incre- 
ments approach zero as their limit. 


Fig. 8. 


Cor. 1. It is evident that = or bese = , is finite, except 
da 


where the locus of y=//f(#) is parallel or perpendicular to the 
axis of a, where it is 0 or o. 


* This statement, if not sufficiently evident, may be demonstrated as 
follows: When the are pap! is continuous in curvature, and this are can 
always be made so small that it will be continuous, the slope of the secant 
pp’ is equal to the slope of a tangent to the arc pap’ at some point, as a. 
Now, as the arc par! approaches zero as its limit, the point a approaches P 
as its limiting position; hence the slope of the secant pr’ approaches the 
slope of the tangent pp as its limit. 


limit Are mal is read “the limit of 4” as ax approaches 0 as its limit.” 
TAO As Ax 


LIMIT OF THE RATIO OF INCREMENTS. 9 
\ 
Cor.2s Tf = be constant, the locus of y = f() is evidently 
bs Ay dy 


a straight line, in which case ae 
x da 


Cor. 3. A tangent to mn at Pp is evidently the limiting posi- 
tion of the secant pp! as p! approaches Pp and arc p/p = 0. 


The following is another proof of the important principle 
established above : — 


SEconD Proor.* Conceive the area between ox and the 
curve opn (Fig. 9) as traced by the ordinate 
of the curve moving to the right. - Let z * 
represent this area, and let aB be Aw esti- 
mated from the value 0a; then Ay = pp’, and 
Az = ABP'P. 

Now ABDP < ABP/P < ABP/M ; 

oY Ax < Az <(y'+ Ay) Aa. 
Dividing by Az, we have 


Az 
! ee ! Ay. 
Ue + Ay 
Whence = differs from y' less than y'+ Ay does ; but 
wv 


ioe imit | Az 
limit (y+ Ay]=y'; ie a JFy 


Wee) Ag 

iy eee § 14, 
dex 
limit | Az |__ dz 

Hence dat Se |= ae 


* This demonstration assumes that any function of x may be repre- 
sented graphically by the area between a curve and the axis of x. That 
many functions of x may be thus represented is very evident, and that any 
may be follows from § 67. 


CHAPTER II. 
DIFFERENTIATION. 


18. Differentiation is the operation of finding the differential 
of a function. The sign of differentiation isd; thus d in d(#) 
indicates the operation of differentiating «*®, while the whole 
expression d (#) denotes the differential of x (see § 13). 


To differentiate ax’, let y= ax’, and let #' and y' be any cor- 
responding values of # and y; then 


if == Oe: (1) 


Let Aw be any increment of @ estimated from the value 2’, 
and Ay the corresponding increment of 7; then 


y’ + Ay =a(a'+ Ax)? = ae? + 2ae’Av+a(Ax)*, (2) 


Subtracting (1) from (2), we have 


Ay = 2ax'Ax + a(Az)’, or a = 2au'+ ada. (3) 
; eh Eo = ae [2aa'+ ada]. § 6. 
CH ine et, eet ; ar oad 7 
Daas 2az', or, in general, dy = 2 aada. Sale 
dx 


By this general method we could differentiate any other func- 
tion, but in practice it is more expedient to use the rules which 
we proceed to establish. 


Algebraic Functions. 


19. The differential of the product of a constant and a vari- 
able is the product of the constant and the differential of the ; 
variable. 


ALGEBRAIC FUNCTIONS. 1 


We are to prove that d (ay) =ady, in which y is some func- 
tion of vw. Let w=ay, and let # represent any value of x, and 
y’ and wu! the corresponding values of y and uw; then 

ul == uy! (1) 

Let Aw represent any increment of a, estimated from the value 
x', and let Ay and Aw represent the corresponding increments 
of y and wu; then 


ul + Au =a (y'+ Ay) = ay'+ ady. (2) 


Subtracting (1) from (2), member from member, we have 


! 


Au = ady. 

, AU Ay 

oo =A 
Ax Ax 

. limit [Aw] _ iimit [Ay] _ q. limit [ Ay], 7 
eee eae Re ae 0 ns S$ 6, 7. 
du dy 

‘_—=->a— > N ie 
dx dx Y 


Hence, as x’ is any value of @, we have in general, by multi- 
plying both members by dz, 


du[=d (ay) ]=ady. 


Cor. d (%) =) (2) = ay. 
a a a 


20. The differential of a constant is zero. 
This is evident, since the increment of a constant in any 
interval of time is zero. 


21. The differential of a polynomial is the algebraic sum of 
the differentials of its several terms. 

We are to prove that d(v+y—z+a) = dv+dy—dz, in which 
v, y, and z are functions of a. 

Let uw=v+y—2z+4a, and let x represent any value of 2, 
and v’', y', 2', aud wu! the corresponding values of v, y, z, and w; 


then 
wa=v+yl—2+a. (1) 
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Let Aw represent any increment of x, estimated from the value 
x, and Av, Ay, Az, and Aw the corresponding increments of ¥, 
y, 2, and w; then 


ul + Au=v'+Av+y'+ Ay —(2'+ Az) +4. (2) 
Subtracting (1) from (2) we have 
Au = Av + Ay — Az. 
Au Av, Ay Aa, 
Ay Ag Ay Ax 


- limit [Av] _ limit [Av , Ay_ Az], S16) 
Ar=0| Aw | At=0| Ae Aw Ax i 


du _ de, dy da, $§ 10, 17. 


dx dx dx dz 
Hence, as a’ is any value of #, we have in general 


du[=d(v+y—2z+a)]=dv+dy—dz. 


22. The differential of the product of two variables is the first 
into the differential of the second, plus the second into the differen- 
tial of the first. 

We are to prove that d (yz) = ydz + zdy, in which y and z are 
functions of a. 

Let u = yz, and let 2! represent any value of x, and 7’, 2’, and 
u' the corresponding values of y, z, and wu; then 


Uy == Ue (a) 
Let Aw represent any increment of @ estimated from the value 


w', and Ay, 4z, and Aw the corresponding increments of y, z, 
and w; then 


u' + Au = (y'+ Ay) (2'+ Az) 
=y'2'+ y'Az + 2'Ay + Azdy. (2) 
Subtracting (1) from (2) we have 
Au = y'Az + 2'Ay + AzAy. 
, Au , AZ 


—=Y 


Ay 
= “SEIN DY et 
Ina ace a ie 
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. limit | A@ | _ limit | , Az limit »\ AY 
3 sees Ne 2G (2! Tees i 


du e oe 
wae gl y 
sly ae a §§ 7, 8. 


Hence, as 2 is any value of 2, we have in general 
du[ = d(yz)] = ydz + zdy. 


To obtain this result geometrically, let z and y represent the 
variable altitude and base of a rectangle 
conceived as generated by the side z moving 4 G50 
to the right, and the upper base y moving mie 
upward ; then zy = its area. 

If, at the value pcpa (Fig. 10), dz = au, 
and dy = cE, d(area) = CEFB + BGHA; since 
CEFB + BGHA is evidently what would be the Fig. 10. 
increment of the area of the rectangle in 
the assumed interval, if at the value pcpa the increase of its 
area became uniform. 


Hence, d(zy) = d(area) = CEFB + BGHA = zdy + ydz. 
Here A(zy)=d(zy) + BGor. 


23. The differential of the product of any number of variables 
is the sum of the products of the differential of each into all the 
rest. 

We are to prove that d(ayz) = yzdx + xzdy + axydz, in which 
y and z are functions of @. 

Let u= ay, then d(ayz) = d(uz). 

But d(uz) = zdu + udz § 22. 

= 2d (xy) + xydz 
= yzdu + wzdy + aydz. 
*, A (xyz) = yzdau + xzdy + xydz. 

In a similar manner, the theorem may be demonstrated for 

any number of variables. 


ile DIFFERENTIATION. 


24. The differential of a fraction is the denominator into 
the differential of the numerator, minus the numerator into the 
differential of the denominator, divided by the square of the 
denominator. 


We are to prove that a() = LP = de. in which y and z are 
Zz Zz 
functions of a. 


; 
Let v= s then uz = y. 


.udz + zdu = dy. 


a ada — ada OOH : 
Cor. d (5) = . = — —_, since da= 0; that is, the 
x 27 A 


differential of a fraction with a constant numerator is minus the 
numerator into the differential of the denominator divided by 
the square of the denominator. 


25. The differential of a variable affected with any constant 
exponent is the product of the exponent, the variable with its expo- 
nent diminished by one, and the differential of the variable. 


I. When the exponent is a positive integer. 
If n is a positive integer, a*=a-a-x to n factors; hence 
we have 
d(a")= d(a#-2-x to n factors) 
ade + a" Idx + ete. to n terms S DR}. 


= nv" dx. 


Il. When the exponent is a positive fraction. 
Let y= a7, then 7” = a”. (1) 
Differentiating (1), we obtain 


Cy Mi —= Wee at. 
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m 
Be eae m olen 
: U places er na ae SR ae = da 
ny nm y nm 
m 
NU ga 
=—@ dar 


III. When the exponent is negative. 


Let y =a", n being integral or fractional ; then 
1 
Vee (1) 


ae” 
Differentiating (1), we have 


nar} 


2n 
a? 


dy = — dx = — na-"""da, § 24, Cor. 


For a proof of this theorem, which includes the case of in- 
commensurable exponents, see § 39, Ex. 25. 

Assuming the binomial theorem, let the student prove this 
rule by the general method of differentiation. 


Cor. d(V2) = 4a-tde= = 


QV x 


26. Thegeneral symbol for the differential of f(x) is f'(x) da ; 
hence, if y= f(«), dy =f'(«) da. 


EXAMPLES. 
Differentiate 
1. 24+ 8a + 227. Ans. (82°+8 +42) de. 
d (w+ 8a+2a*)=d(a’)+d (8x) +d(22’), § 21. 
Er) =37 dz, § 25. 
d (8x) = 8dz, § 19. 
d (227) = 4ada, SK IQ). Aa 


+d (0 + 8a + 227) = (8a? +8 +42) da. 
2. y= daa? —5nx— 8m. dy = (6ax — 5n) da. 
dy = d (3.ax*—5na—8 m) = d(3 aa’) —d(dnx) —d(8m). 
[The differentials of equals are equal, and § 21. ] 


16 


4, f (vw) =a? + 5 bx? + Tara’. 
S' (@) dx = (15 b’a? + 35 a®at) da. 
3ax +b 
5. y=aui+ bai+e. dy = -—_—dz. 
2V x ; 
Cony = ee dy _D. 
d(y?) = d(2p2). dx 
2, ;2 Dye 27,2 ba 
7. ay? + ba" = a*di. dy = —— da. 
ay 
8. f(w) = (b + aa*)i. Sf! (a) da = $(b + ax*)tanda. 
9. y=(14 20’) (14+ 42%). dy =4a(1+38a+ 102") da. 
dy =(1 + 20%)d(1 + 40%) + (1 +40%)d(1 + 20%). 
10. ye, dy = b—-@ dee. 
y Arg y Gn): x 
dy = SN OO Se IE 
(wb)? 
4ax 
Ws A == a '(a\ da = 
2) i ae! F(@) (b —22°)? 
12. y=(@+%)Va-—a% | (faa dx. 
. 2Va— 2 
2 at 8 azn — 40° 
Oe o) —s —: Mu — 3 
I) a — x eee (a — 2)? dla 
ae (a ae ie ee 
S(@) cS S' (@) da Goa? 
E l+a ; 1 
15. fie)aaft®. fos 
L=2 (—a)V1—# 
3 9 
Orme) ee Hah aos aoe 
F(@) Goa f' (a) aaa 
Lip 


DIFFERENTIATION. 


. S (x) = 5a? — 3 bx? — abst. 


f' (x) dx = (10 aa — 9b’a? — 4. aba’) da. 


DERIVATIVES. INE 


18. 2ay? — ay? = 2%. dy = 3a? — 27? 
; “ 4ay—2ay 
19. fe) =F (adn = 8+ 62 +12 4, 
J (#) 4a + 2° SJ'(x) da Gatey dx. 
20. Y= ae; = 
oe 
21. SF (@) = Vax + Vea. f'(@) = Matiex 3 cx 
2V x 
Ti eae ee ee 
(6? + a?) Gray 
2 Bia Te ae 
23. hp) \ rae t Eee eae 
DES, Moats 
Be 1440 
eee) ec (gy = D4 
avi +e POF sa A 
25. (% — 2y) (b — 8a) =(c—@’) (1 —y). 


dy _ 0—4a + 6y — Jay. 
dx e—6¢—6 +206 


27. An Increasing function is one that increases when its 
variable increases; hence it decreases when its variable de- 
creases. 

A Decreasing function is one that decreases when its variable 
increases; hence it increases when its variable decreases. 


; 1 ; 
Thus, az and a’ are increasing, and — and a—¥w are decreasing 
functions of a. 


28. The Derivative of a function is the ratio of the differen- 
tial of the function to the differential of its variable. This ratio 
is sometimes called the derived function or the differential coefi- 
cient. Hence the derivative of f(a) is f'(@), or the ratio of 
J'(«)dz to dx. The derivative of 2 a with respect to w is repre- 


sented by ot. If y=/(x), then Y w= fie). Thus, ity =a, 


ot 32°; that is, 32? is the denen Cla, OF. The ie) = 2, 
then f"(#) = 62’. 
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29. The Measure of the rate of change of a variable at a 
given instant is what would be its increment in a wnit of time, 
if at that instant its change became uniform. This measure 
of rate is generally called the rate. Hence, the rate will be 
positive or negative, according as the variable is increasing 
or decreasing. Thus, when we say that the distance of a train 
from the station was changing, at a given instant, at the rate 
of +380 miles an hour, we mean that this distance would have 
increased thirty miles in an hour, if at that instant its increase 
had become uniform. 

If the change of a variable is uniform, the actual increment 
of the variable in a unit of time is the measure of its rate. 


dy 
dt 
able, as y, is evidently some function of ¢. Since time changes 
uniformly, dt may represent any increment or interval of time. 
If dt equals the unit of time, then by definition dy equals the 
measure of the rate of change of y; and, if dt is n times the unit 
of time, dy is n times the rate of change of y; hence, whatever 


30. Signification of —. Let ¢ represent time ; then, any vari- 


be the value of at, a = the rate of change of y. 
c 


CUE 
da dt) dt 
a ' eae de 
of the rate of change of y to that of a ($30). f'(#)= ae ye 
¢ 
= the ratio of the rate of change of f(#) to that of a. 


Hence, the derivative of a function expresses the ratio of the rate 
of change of the function to that of its variable; and a function 
is an increasing function or a decreasing function, according as 
its derivative is positive or negative. 


31. Signification of ct, or f'(x). =the ratio 


Cor. The same function of # may be an increasing function 
for some values of a, and a decreasing one for other values. 


: 20 Sth the ah 
Thus, since ——, the derivative of —, is + when «<0, and 
ae a 


(ce . 5 5 
—whenw >0, — 1s an increasing function when «<0, and 


a decreasing function when # > 0. 
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32. When the change of y is uniform, it is evident that a 
t 


is the rate of change of y. When the change of 7 is variable, 
A F A 

the value of = evidently lies between the greatest and the least 

values of the rate of change of y during the time At; hence, the 


smaller At is taken, the nearer 


re approaches the rate of change 
of y at the beginning of At. 

limit | Ay | _ | the rate of change of ¥ } _ dy, (1) 
At=0) at at the beginning of At dit 

limit | Av | _ | the rate of change of x } _ da (2) 
BID Nt at the beginning of At dt” 


Hence, 


and 


Dividing (1) by (2), we obtain, without the aid of a locus, 


limit Ay | = dy. § 9 
Ar=0 zea daz 
. APPLICATIONS. 


1. The area of a circular plate of metal expanded by heat 
increases how many times as fast as its radius? If, when the 
radius is two inches, it is increasing at the rate of .01 inch a 
second, how fast is the area increasing at the same time? 


Let «= the Boe and y the area of the plate; then y= 7a”. 


*, dy=27xdz, or ot SS) 7 0 that is, the area is increas- 
¢ G 


ing in square inches 27a times as fast as the radius is in linear 


inches. When «= 2, and a= AOL Male, ot — .04 7 sq. in. ; that 


1s, the area is increasing .047 sq. in. a second at the instant 
considered. 


2. The volume of a spherical soap-bubble increases how many 
times as fast as its radius? When its radius is 3 in., and is 
increasing at the rate of 2 in. a second, how fast is its volume 
increasing ? 

Ans. The volume is increasing in cubic inches 4 7a” times as 
fast as the radius is in linear inches. The volume is increasing 
727 cu. in. a second at the instant considered. 
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3. A boy is running on a horizontal plane in a straight line 
towards the base of a tower 50 metres in height. He is 
approaching the top how many times as fast as he is the foot of 
the tower? How fast is he approaching the top, when he is 500 
metres from the foot, and running at the rate of 200 metres a 
minute? 

Let # and y respectively represent in metres the distances 
of the boy from the foot and the top of the tower; then 
y =x + (50)’, ete. Ans. 199 metres a minute. 


4, A light is 4 metres above and directly over a straight. 
horizontal side-walk, on which a man 13 metres in height is 
walking away from the light. The farthest point of the man’s 
shadow is moving how many times as fast as he is walking? 
The man’s shadow is lengthening how many times as fast as he is. 
walking? How fast is the shadow lengthening, and its farthest 
point moving, when the man is walking 
at the rate of 50 metres a minute? 


B 


D Let ar be the sidewalk, B the position 

, Of the light, and cp one position of the 

A 6 man. Let arE=y, and ac= a; then 
Fig. 11. 


y—@ry::3:4; ..dy=412dx. Again, 
let y= ce, and x=ac; theny+%:y::4:3; ..dy=3 du. 


5. The altitude of a variable cylinder is constantly equal to 
the diameter of its base. In general, its volume is changing how 
many times as fast as its altitude? If, when its altitude is 6 
metres, it is increasing at the rate of 2 metres an hour, how 
fast is its volume increasing at the same instant? How fast is. 
the entire surface increasing at the same instant? 

Ans. 372? times, « being its altitude; 547 kilolitres an 
hour; 867 centiares an hour. 


6. The altitude of a varying frustum of a right cone is con- 
stantly equal to the radius of its lower base, and the radius of 
its upper base is one-half that of its lower base. If, when the 
radius of its lower base is 4 metres, it is increasing at the rate 
of 2 metres an hour, how fast is the volume of the frustum 
increasing at the same instant? 


APPLICATIONS. All 


7. The area of an equilateral triangle increases how many 
times as fast as each of its sides? How fast is its area increas- 
ing when each of its sides is 10 in., and increasing at the rate 
of 3 in. asecond? What is the length of each of its sides, when 
its area is increasing in square inches 30 times as fast as each 
of its sides is in linear inches? 

Ans. 15-3 sq. in. a second: 20-V3 in. 


8. One end of a ladder 20 ft. long was on the ground 5 ft. 
from the foundation of a building, which stood on a horizontal 
plane, while the other end rested against the side of the build- 
ing. The end on the ground was carried away from the build- 
ing on a line perpendicular to it, at the uniform rate of 4 ft. a 
minute ; how fast did the other end begin to descend along the 
building? How fast was it descending at the end of two 
minutes? How far was the foot of the ladder from the building, 
when the top was descending at the rate of 4 ft. a minute? 

Ans. 1.03+ ft. a minute; 3.42 ft. a minute; 10-V2 ft. 


9. In the parabola whose parameter is 8, the ordinate 
changes how many times as fast as the abscissa? What is its 
slope at any point (#, y)? Find its inclination at the points 
whose common abscissa is 3. Is y an increasing or a decreas- 
ing function of «? At what points does the ordinate change 
numerically four times as fast as the abscissa? 


: 2 4. 
In this case, y is a two-valued function; and — is + or —, 


according as y is + or —; .’. the + value of 7 is an increasing, 
and the — value a decreasing, function of «. 


Ans. ©; 4; 63° 26' 6" and 116° 33' 54"; (4,1) and (3, —1). 
uy 

10. In the ellipse «’y’?+ b’a? = a’b’, the ordinate increases 
how many times as fast as the abscissa? y changes how 
many times as fast as_# at the extremities of the axes of the 
curve? How can the points be found at which y changes c times 
as fast as 7? What is the slope of the ellipse at any point? 
What, at the extremities of its axes? Is y an increasing or a 


decreasing function of x? 
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2 ba 
Lips Vue ; ... when y changes ¢ times as fast as 7%, ——- = ©. 
da a ay 
5 y . : i ae : 
When « and y have unlike signs, —— is +, and y is an 


H : : Ra qe 
increasing function ; when a and y have like signs, = ai is —, 


and y is a decreasing function. 


11. What is the slope of y2? = 2° + 2a* at (x,y)? What is it 
for «= 2? 


8a+ 82? 
Ans. + ————,; +129+/10. 
Vato *% 
12. What is the slope of y=a—a?+1 at the point whose 
abscissa is 2? 1? 0? —1? Ans. +8; +1; +0; +5. 


18. At what point on y? = 22° is the slope 3? At what point 
is the curve parallel to the axis of #? Ans. (2, 4); (0; 0). 


14. At what angles does the line 3y—2%—8=0 cut the 
parabola y? = 8a? 
Find their slopes at their points of intersection ; then find the 
angles between the lines having these slopes. 
Ans. tan7'.2 and tan7!.125. 


15. One ship was sailing south at the rate of 6 miles an hour ; 
another, east at the rate of 8 miles an hour. At 4 p.m. the 
second crossed the track of the first at a point where the first 
was two hours before. How was the distance between the ships 
changing at 3 p.m.? How at 5 p.m.? When was the distance 
between them not changing? 

Let t= the time in hours, reckoned from 4 p.M., time after 
4 p.m. being +, and time before —. Then 8¢ and 6¢+4 12 will 
represent respectively the distances of the two ships from the 
point of intersection of their paths, distances south and east 
being +, and distances west and north being —. Let y = the 
distance between the ships; then, 


y? = (8t)? + (6t +12)? 
DY 100¢+ 72 P 1 
dt [64t?+ (6¢+12)"}3 ; (1) 
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When y does not change, dy=0. .*.from (1), 100¢+72=0; 
“. t= —.72 of 60 minutes =— 43.2 minutes. Therefore, the 
distance between them was not changing at 43.2 minutes before 
4 p.M., or at 16.8 minutes after 3 p.m. 

Ans. Diminishing 2.8 miles an hour; increasing 8.73. 


33. Velocity is the rate of change of the distance passed over 
by a moving body. Hence, if s =the distance and v= the 


velocity, v = “ ($ 30). If the unit of s is one foot, and the 


: ds 
unit of ¢ one second, v = — ft. a second. 


dt 


Acceleration is the rate of change of velocity. 


Hence, if a = acceleration, a = “ (§ 80). 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Ifs = 2¢°, what is the velocity and acceleration? 


Here vy = aie 6¢ ft. a second ; gee 12¢ ft. a second ; 
dt dt 
a da 


and the rate of change of acceleration = rai 12 ft. a second. 


2. ling = 02.17. ft.5.8 =$e is the law of falling bodies in 
vacuo near the earth’s surface; find the velocity and accelera- 
tion in general, also at the end of the third and the eighth 
second. 

Ans. a= 82.17 ft. a second; v= 82.171 ft. a second; 96.51 ; 


257.36. 


3. Given s = at}, to find » and a in general, and at the end 


of 4 seconds. 


a) a 


Ans. v= - and © ft. asecond; a=— — and — aa ft. 
2Vt 4 4Vt' 32 

a second; that is, the velocity decreases at the rate of = = ft. 
Av ti 


a second. 
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4. Given s* = 8#’, to find v and a in general, and at the end 


of 8 seconds. 
4 


Vt 


Ans. v= and 2 ft. a second. 


5. A point moves along a parabola with a velocity v'; re- 
quired the rates of change of its codrdinates. 


Since 7? = 2pu, 4+ =*. (1) 


If s represents the length of the curve traversed, by the 
conditions of the problem, we have 


ds ; 
—=U. 2 
dt () 
: a/ dae 2 Tare 
Bat. os Oy ee ae (3) 
di dt ~6dy «dt dy at dy” 
since ds = Vda? + dy’. S NG Corrs, De 
From (1), (2), and (3), we obtain 
vat dp Of ee 
dt p dt Vp +7 


which is the rate of change of y. 


In like manner, we obtain 


die _ Yk v', the rate of change of a. 


dé Vp +y¥ 


Logarithmic and Exponential Functions. 


34. The differential of the logarithm of a variable is the quo- 
tient of the differential of the variable divided by the variable 
itself, multiplied by a constant. 


Let = nes (1) 
then dy = nda, (2) 
and log, y*¥= log, n + log, x. (3) 


* logay is read, “the logarithm of y to the base a.” 
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From (1) and (2), 


dy — da 

ae (4) 
From (3), 

d(log, 7) = d(log, x). (5) 


From (5) and (4), 
d(log, y) _ d(log.#) 1) 
dy aa 
y a 
Whence d(log,x) bears the same ratio to ee that d(log, y) 
x 


does to ay Let m be this ratio for some particular value of x, 


da 
as @'; then d(log,x)=m — when «=2', and d(log,y)=m — dy 
x 


when y=ne'; but, as n is an arbitrary constant, nv’ may be 


any number. Hence, in general, d(log,y) =m ge in which m 
Y 


is a constant.* 


The constant m is called the Modulus of the system of loga- 
rithms whose base is a. 


35. Let m and m' be the moduli of two systems of loga- 
rithms whose bases are a and 0 respectively. If a > b, 
it is evident that log,« must change more slowly than log,«; 

*,d(log,2) < d (log,«) ; that is, 

ee ee orm < mi’. 
ee 
Hence, the greater the base of a system of logarithms, the smaller 
is its modulus. : 


36. Naperian System. The system of logarithms whose 
modulus is unity is called the Naperian system. The symbol 
for the Naperian base is e. 


* See Rice and Johnson’s Calculus, p. 39; Olney’s Calculus, p. 25; also 
Bowser’s Calculus, p. 29. 
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The differential of the Naperian logarithm of a variable is, 
therefore, the differential of the variable divided by the variable. 


Thus we see that Naperian logarithms are the simplest and 
most natural for analytic purposes ; and, hereafter, the symbol 
log will stand for the Naperian logarithm. 


37. The differential of an exponential function with a constant 
base is equal to the function itself into the logarithm of the base 
into the differential of the exponent, divided by the modulus of the 
system of logarithms used. 

Let y = c*, then log,y = @ log,c; 
clog, 


dy 
PLL SES *. Oy[=a(e) |= 


oe 


Cor. In the Naperian system, the modulus being unity, we 
have 
d(c*) = clogedx ; 


also, d(e”) = e’dx, since loge =1. 


38. The differential of an exponential function with a variable 
base is the sum of the results obtained by first differentiating as 
though the base were constant, and then as though the exponent 
were constant. 


Let wu = y’, then log u = @ logy; 
du 


U 


dy 
= log ydae + a= 
en y? 


du = 7 log ydx + ay" "dy, 


which is the result obtained by following the rule given. 


39. Logarithmic Differentiation. Exponential functions, as 
also those involving products and quotients, are often more 
easily differentiated by first passing to logarithms. This method, 
which is illustrated in the two preceding demonstr ations, is called 

logarithmic differentiation. 
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1. y=log(#’+ 2). 
Ze = log / 1 a. 


fe) = loo a, 
4, f(«)=2loge. 


5. y — Close. 


6. J(¢)=(Cogz)*. 
8. y= 2. 


logy = # log a; 


EXAMPLES. 


dy = foal da. 


3 ma? 


dy S 
I= 3 (@—1) 


3m 


UPL Basioee 


J! (@) = loge + 1. 
(ios ae loge 


7 da. 


dy = 
2 
f'(w)dx = SL 


F'(@) = 0 (log x 4-1). 


dy dx 


a. ae pee log x[a* (log x + 1) |da. 


wi dy = at x [oga(oge +1)+ 7 | 


9. y=x". 
a —1 
i, y= % 
J ae+1 


x 
he log —— 
WwW il te aie 


12. y=log(log@). 


13. y= 


vite 


A 
V1l—@ 


In this example and some that follow, pass to logarithms. 


dy ye o 1+wxloga 
dx x 
2 a* log ada 
ay = el 5 
(a +1)? 


Calas e od Tp) 
dx x(1 +27) 
Cy Il 


dx xlog a 


dy ONG c 
sel vee 
aa (5) (%5~1) 


dau 


Cy — ° 
(eo) 7 Tag 


A) 
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ae” dy __ _ naa 
oe I= a ay” dz (aay 
_@ $e), dy 9g 22 (ot 4 aby 
sh ot Bi (a? — a”)3 dx (a? — AG ) 
17. y = log a dy _ Lee 
Ipe de 1+¢é 
1 
18 Le dy _ (1 — log) | 
% Y=uX S da oe 
19. y= e"(1 — 2"). dy tae oe). 
da 
90 ya dy 5s AES, 
Cor Cre dx  (e-+e-*)? 
z1. 2 =(2)" Wye ("+108 2) 
n dx n n 
22. y= (a* +1)*, dy = 2a’(a* +1) log ada. 


23. Which increases the more rapidly, a number or its 
logarithm ? 
Let y = log,%, then dy = ade hence log,# changes faster or 


mere slowly than a, eran 160 < Or. 
Since, in the Naperian system, m = 1, dv = axdy; that is, the 
number « changes « times as fast as log,a 


Rem. The ratio of the rate of change of a number to that of 
its logarithm is variable; and yet the hypothesis, that it is con- 
stant for comparatively small changes in the number, is 
sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, and is the assump- 
tion made in using the tabular differences in tables of logarithms. 


24. If y = logy»*, w changes how many times as fast as 7, 
when « = 2560, the modulus of the Common system being 


434294? ; 
ae ey 2560 
Oo se sonia 
dy tv AGADO4G . fia 
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25. By means of the formula d(loga) = ae find d (#”") in 


which m is any number, commensurable or incommensurable. 


Let wu = a”, then log u = nloga:; 


du da 
+ —— = n—, Or du = nx" da. 
ay 


U 


If x were negative, to avoid logarithms of negative num- 
bers, we would square both members of u =” before differen- 
tiating. 


26. In like manner, obtain d(ay), d(wyz), and a") 
y 


27. Prove that a( ! log = ei + log e) = ce é 
20 +a aaa 
3 g da 
28. Prove that d[log(# +-Vo? + a®) + loge] = he 
ee] Wa 


29. What is the slope of the curve x= logyy, or y = 10°? 
What ataw=0? Whataty=5? 


Ans. SO Bieae site. 


¥ 
43429 


Trigonometric Functions. 


40. In the higher mathematics, the wnit of angular measure 
is the angle whose measuring arc is a radius in length; hence, 
if w represents the length of the measuring arc of any angle, 


and r its radius, the angle equals ED or, if r=1, the angle =a. 


In what follows we shall assume 7= 1. 


41. The differential of the sine of an angle is equal to the 
cosine of the angle into the differential of the angle. 

The differential of the cosine of an angle is equal to minus the 
sine of the angle into the differential of the angle. 
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For, let x represent any angle, or its measuring arc, and let 
Ac be any value of this arc. If at c the mo- 
tion of the generatrix became uniform along 
the tangent cp, it is evident that any simul- 
taneous increments of its distances from c 
and lines BA and BH may be taken as the 
differentials of the are, the sine, and the 
cosine, when «= ac; that is, if cp = da, 
ED = d(sinw), and — rc = d(cosa). Now 
angle EDC = ABC = @; .". in triangle EDC, 


ED[ = d(sin 2) ]= cos ada, 
and —Ec[ = d(cos x) ]= — sin ada. 
Hence, as azc is any value of #, we have in general 
sine — Cosa, 


and dcosv=— sinxda. 


42. The differential of the tangent of an angle is equal to the 
square of the secant of the angle into the differential of the angle. 
Sina , 
cosa’ 

SP ee cosad sin # i sin wdcosa 
cos’a 

__ (cos’w + sin’a) dx 

‘< cos’a 


For tan *#= 


dx 


— = secuda. 
cosa 


43. The differential of the cotangent of an angle is equal to 
minus the square of the cosecant of the ungle into the differential 
of the angle. 


For cot = tan (F — a ; 
2 


& 


T T 
.°.dcot & = sec? G-*) d G-2)= —cosec’ade.  §42. 


44. The differential of the secant of an angle is equal to the 
secant of the angle into the tangent of the angle into the differential 
of the angle. 
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5 1 
For sec a = : 
COS & 
: —decosx  sinadax 
.dseca = — = — = sec «tan xda. 
cosa cos*a 


45. The differential of the cosecant of an angle is equal to 
minus the cosecant of the angle into the cotangent of the angle into 
the differential of the angie. 


2 


..d cosec # = sec (= —a\tan(2 —a)\d a) § 44, 
2 2 2 


= — cosec xz cotadu. 


T 
For cosec & = sec ts — *) ; 


46. dvers e=d(1 — cosx)= sin ada. 


47. dcovers%=d(1 — sinw) = —cos ada. 


48. To prove these theorems by the method of limits, we 
need the following lemma, which is very useful also in the 
theory of curves. 

Lemma. The limit of the ratio of an are of any plane curve 
to its chord is unity. 

If s represents the length of 
the curve mn, and PB = dz, 
rp =ds; and -if pe= Az, arc 
pap’=As, Since s is a function 
of «, we have 


limit {As | _ as, 
Ax=0| Ax} da 


‘mit | chord pr! ds 
But limit | ¢ pean LD: 
rare Ol Ax da’ 


* limit lite 
sec cpp! ] = sec BPD. 
since ToL ] 


PRL limit As =) 
Hence, by division, we have sere | cle ile § 9. 
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Cor. Since one-half of the chord of an arc whose radius is 
unity is the sine of half the arc, 


limit | sin & sy 
oe x 1s ‘ 


49. To prove that dsin x = cos xdx by the method of limits. 
Let y = sin 2; 
then Ay = sin(# + Aw) — sin 2. 
But, from Trigonometry, we have 
sinw — siny = 2. cos}(#+y) sin¢(#—y). 
“. Ay = 2cos(a + 4Az) sin $ Ax 


sos a = cos(# + 4 Aa) ——4#— ape 
Now oe mip Leos(@ +4 ae = C082; 
limit | sind Av | __ 
and seen me =1. § 48, Cor. 
ap “ =C08 2. 
by 


The other theorems can be proved in like manner. 


EXAMPLES. 
Differentiate : 

1. sinaw. Ans. acosaxda. 
ae y = COS”. dy lene 

4 dx a a 
3. y = cos a = cos(2°). dy = — 32" sin a?da. 
4>. f(@) = tan™ & = (tana), S' (a) da = m tan" "x sec? ada. 
5. f(x) = tan # + seca. figs 


cos?a 
dy _ cos(log «). 


6. y=sin(log 2). = 
xe x 


—s 


23. 


24. 


oad 


- Y= 
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y = log(tan 2). 


y = log(sin 2). 
y = log(cot 2). 
_ 1—tane i 
secar 
ir gresinz | 


- y=sin(nex)sin* a. 
. y= logsine. 
. y=tan(logz). 


. y=logsece. 


COs & 
2 sin? x 


. y=4sin" ax. 


y a gine, 


oy =(sinw)“"*. 


of 
y = tana’. 


3 
yo ” _tane+a. 


ee et”) sing, 


y = e-** cosra. 


Wy tanv 1 —%. 


yee AN AER ys 2) 
dx 2sinxzcosx sin2s# 
Lhe es 

dx 

Oye rag =e, 

dx sin2a 


= cos x — sina]. 


dy = 2"~'e""*(n + & cos 7) da. 


dy = nsin"'x sin(na + x)da. 


dy = e*(cot x + log sin x) da. 


dy = 4am sin” "ax cos axda. 


dy _ nee + log # cos n), 


dx 


33 


“ = (sin )""*(1+sec’alog sin 2). 
a 


1 1 


dy _ __ a sec?.a? log a 


da e 

FY _ tanta. 

dx 

“ = e+)" 2(a+ax)sinx+cos#]. 
a 

= = —e*" (2a°ecosrx +r sinra). 
ae 


dy __ —(secv1 — a)” 


dx IV1—-2 
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25. Are sina, cos x, and tan & increasing or decreasing func- 
tions of a? 

dcos «=—sinadzx; and — sin@ is positive when a is of the 
third or the fourth quadrant, and negative when @ is of the first 
or the second ; henee, cos is an increasing function when @ is of 
the third or the fourth quadrant, and a decreasing function when 
a is of the first or the second. d tana =sec’ada, and sec’x is 
always positive; hence tan is an increasing function of & 


between its limits of continuity; that is, between «= — 5 and 
a=, ete. 
2 


26. At what values of # does sin « change as fast as @? At. 
what values does cos a? tana? cota? 
Ans. sin « does, when x= 0 and z; 


Tw : 
cos # does, when #7 = 5 and 37. 


27. If the change of a and cos @ became uniform at 30°, 
how much would cosa decrease while x increases from 380° to. 
mele 

Let y= cosa; then dy =— sinadx = — $dx, when w = 30°. 


3.14159 
Let dw = 15' = ———— = .004363 ; th =— .00: ; 
et dx (Sosa then dy 002182 


Hence cos x would decrease .002182. This is evidently less. 
than the actual decrement. 


28. A vertical wheel whose circumference is 20 ft. makes 5 
revolutions a second about a fixed axis. How fast is a point 
in its circumference moving horizontally, when it is 30° from 
either extremity of the horizontal diameter? 

Ans. 50 ft. a second. 


29. What is the slope of the curve y= sina? Its inclination 
hes between what values? What is its inclination at «= 0? 


What at «<= = 


The slope = cos x; hence, at any point, it must be something 
between —1 and +1 inclusive. Hence, the inclination of the 
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curve at any point is something between 0 and = 2 or something 
between 37 and zx inclusive. 


Ans. = 
4 


30. What is the slope of the curve y = tan? Its inclination 
lies between what values? What is its inclination at x — 0? 


What at « = 7a 


aby T . . an > 
Ans. sec’x; between 7 and 5 inclusive ; me Gao 8" Oe 


Anti-Trigonometric Functions. 


dx 
V1— 


50. d(sin-z) = 
Let y=sin ‘a, then w=siny; 
“. dx = cosy dy = V1—sin?ydy =V1— a dy. 
“dy (= d(sin2)] =“ _. 


V1-—# 
51. d(cos'a)=d Geum =a § 50. 
‘ V1i-# 
52. d(tan- a= 


Let y= tan ‘2, then «= tany; 
*, dw = sec*y dy = (1+ tan*y) dy = (1+ 2”) dy. 


dx. 
tea 


Oye ava a) | = 


* To avoid the ambiguity of the double sign +, we shall, in these formu- 
las, limit sin-!z, cos! xz, etc., to values between 0 and : They may be 


made general, however, by writing the double sign in the second member 
of each. 
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58. d(cot«) = a5 = tan *2) =—- = 
54. d(sec-tx) = _ de, 
ev a? —1 


Let y=sec ‘aw, then x= secy; 
“.dx=secy tanydy =avVx —1dy. 


+. dy[=d(seez)]= _@_. 
evan? —1 
55. d(cosec?#) = a = see") eens 
2 wVer—1 
56. d(vers-!”) = sed ee 
V2a— x 


Let y=vers"‘w, then x = vers y; 
de =sinydy = V1— cos?y dy 
= Vi C= oss 
= V2vers y — vers*y dy 
=V20— 2 dy. 
F a4 Bo pe da 
. dy[=d(vers x) ]= SS 


57. d(covers«) = a5 _ vers) =— 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Prove that a(sin-*") _ __ de 


ie 
a(sin) ed _ de, § 50. 


a 
| 
LRN 
sis 
Sa 
i) 
2, 
| 
a 
ee 
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2. Prove that a(cos*#)=-—& : a(tan ee NS 
a Vai — x a) a+-x’ 
a(cot-™2 ee OE ee 
a a+ x’ GE Ray 
a(cosee"*= Safe SELLA : a(vers-*2) 2 
¢ x — a? a} V2Qax—2 
a( covers” )= dae 
Van — x 
3. y=asin ‘2. CRIS se —— 
cat Vi-@ 
2 d 3 tan x 
4. y=tanz tan-2. oY tan“! 
y = sec’a tan ws aes 
5 y = tan7} 2% rs 7. 1— 2’) 
1+ 2 = 14-6 pat 
6 ye sine tt. 2k on aera reed 
V2 de W1—2a—2¢ fs 
r 1 dy 2 
2 2a? —1 da V1i— 
_o"—1 dy 2na 
Se COSs, . —t = — . 
: el da +1 
9. y=tan"(n tan2). LO eee, 
dx cos’*+n’sin?a 
10. yf eee dy _ ysin~ a sin @ | log x ) 
dx x V1—x 


Hak 


A wheel whose radius is 7 rolls along a horizontal line 


with a velocity v'; required the velocity of any point P in 
its circumference; also the velocity of p horizontally and 


vertically. 
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Let apx (Fig. 14) represent the cycloid traced by the point p, 
referred to the axes ax and 
AY; then will the horizontal 
and vertical velocities of Pp 
be the rates of change of x 
and y respectively. Dp be- 


A EB D x ing the point of contact, 
Fig. 14. 


B K 


H 
Cc 


ap =? vers?4Z. Since the 
ie 


centre is vertically over pD, its velocity is equal to the rate of 
increase Of AD ; 


pias rvers _ Mad a gl 
dt v \/2 ry — y dt 
dy _ vey =F 
Se r 
Since aE = aD — PH, and p= Vy(27r—y), the equation of 
the cycloid is evidently 


v' = the velocity vertically. (1) 


Y tae eer as Ea ) 
C= PUSS — V2ry — 7. 


Y 


Oo; Chips 
V2ry —¥ 


dy. 


Dividing by dt, and substituting the value of - we have 
C 
dx olde _ dy 


From § 16, Cor. 2, and equations (1) and (2), we have 


Uga a  e _ py 
= da? + dy eS +h vdt = > vid. 


Re Qy 2y 
“a Ne 


= 2)! = = the velocity horizontally. (2) 


v' = the velocity of P; (3) 


for the velocity of p equals the rate of increase of s. 


Litem oe : 3 
* The symbol “ indicates the operation of taking the derivative with 
respect to t. ‘ 
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From (1), (2), and (3), we have, 


: dy dx ds 
ht =—1() =) SS oe — 
ae gay at ee aa 2 
3 d dx dl: 
if Ci aiis - =), = v', and 7 Mie}! 8 
ee et and Oot 
dt dt dt 


Hence, when a point of the circumference is in contact with 
the line, its velocity is zero; when it is in the same horizontal 
plane as the centre, its velocity horizontally and vertically is the 
same as the velocity of the centre; and when it is at the highest 
point, its motion is entirely horizontal, and its velocity is twice 
that of the centre. 


Since ds =P. _v2ry Ue 
dt if r 
ee: V2Qry:r. 
at 


Hence the velocity of Pp is to that of c as the chord pp is 
to the radius pc; that is, p and c are momentarily moving 
about p with equal angular velocities. 


MIscELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 


1. If y=/f (x), show that 
limit Ay | _ py limit f(a + Ax sel EDO. = f'(a). 
i a ve A. Ans. ey 
2. Find le 5 ee z) (a? — 0”) % 
ad ie Bie ; 
3. Find a =e al aa! 
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4, f(x) =(%— 3)e*+ 4ae* +43. 
J'(@)=(24—5)e*+4(e@4+ 1) +1. 


5. y=log tan ‘a. OY ct Nr Sele 
dx (1+2’)tan +e 

3a? 
; — ¢(1+a*)? ae 
6 Find — = [a — 3log(1+ #*)*]. ine 

log a d log a 
ioaY eee clog I tT 
ss ae dx« (1—2)? 

8 _Ve+a? + Va? + 6? 


Vee a o/s 
2 2 0 
dy ae (24 ae? + a eS 


ada a7 — 0? ag 4. 07 oa 


Rationalize the denominator before differentiating. 


9. yo Neen pia 2(2e+ 24S), 
Verti—Z dx Viet 

10. Velen ee dy ___ — 24(2 — 2) 2 = 2) 
ike de VWi-#e@V1+2) 


ABA dy So Gey beet 

Wh, Ge 1—2’)". = l=) = 
9 Oi ae ee ee 
12. y=log(Vi+e+V1—a). eZ : ) 
da x VA er 
13 (sinna)” dy _ mn(sin nx)” cos (ma — nav) 
ee (cos ma)” dx (cos ma)"*? j 
td. eee ee Beat 1 ): 
V1i4+¢—V1—-2¢ da 2 Arca 

15. y=tan2 log 2= 4 iy eens 
ie emt ate eta dx «x—at 


16. 


Lae 


18. 


We 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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y = sec?—__+_. A) Se ee 
a — 2 dz ~V/q?— 2 

f(a) = (a? + 2?) tan 3. f'(a) = 22 tant= +a. 
———— dy xsin ta 
= V1 — 2 sin12— 2. aS < .— 
y sine —2 a ee 
q= sin =. dy _ pea coy 
1+ 2 daz 1+ 2? 


Find © (e* sin" rz). 
dx 


S'(&) = e* sin”! ra(a sinrx + mr cosrz) . 


y =log(2@—1+2V2?—x—1). = 


pee Og Ta O08 dy = Ada 
5+ 3cosx 5+3 cose 


S(a) =e sing. f' (x) = e+" [2(a + @) sina + cosa]. 


ba” da 
= ba") ]. dj ae ee 
y = log [log (a + ba") ] d= aes (Daa 
Pe, 1+a\t__ 1 _ ode. 
y = log rel 3 tan x dy = ess ma 
y= fy aes eee dy = Pome Oey 
V13 V l= 8a — 2 
y= tant. cu =e ee + «tan a(1+ log «) } 
xy 
ew=€r. 
“—y £ woo lose 


; 2 =loga; EET REF "Ge (A+ logs)? 
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2 
29. y= 
peee = 
UES pare ge ' 
1 + etc. to infinity. 
i+y Ver +4 
30. y = log (a + Va — a?) + seen? eee 
VI= # de (V1—a#+av2) (1-2) 
82. y= logy ee Ee Oy ei Nie 
Vi+a?—a dx Vite 
Pe Tog LE ee ion val +o°+ 2). 
Vie — a 
33. Given f(x) =32a°—a#+6; to find f(y), f(a), S(2), F(0), 
S(@t+y): 


When, in connection with the symbol /(#), expressions like 
SY), F(@), F(2), F(0), f(@ +y) are employed, they denote 
respectively the results obtained by substituting y, a, 2, 0, and 
«-+y for & in the value of f(a). Thus here f(y) =3y’—y+6, 
f(a) =38e?—a+6, f(2)=16, ete. 


34. Given $(#)= 4a? —a%; find $(2), 6(0), (1); 4(8), $(0). 
Given f(* + y) =a’; to find f(a), f(y), f(5). 


35. Find df(a+2). SJ'(a+2)d(a+-), or f'(a+a)da. 
36. Find df(ax). S' (ax) ada. 
37. Find eal r(=\%. 

dx \ a a) a 


38. Find df(a+y). S'(@ + y) (da + dy). 


CHAR TER. LT. 
INTEGRATION. 


58. A function or variable is called the Integral of its differ- 
ential. Thus, 2 is the integral of 3a°da; and f(a) + C, OC being 
any constant, is the integral of f'(x) dw. 

Integration is the operation of finding the integral of a 
differential. 

The problem of differentiation and the inverse problem of 
integration may be stated also as follows: 

That of Differentiation, or of the Differential Calculus, is, Tou 
Jind the ratio of the rates of change of a function and its variable. 

That of Integration, or of the Integral Calculus, is, Having 
given the ratio of the rates of change of a function and its vari- 
able, to find the function. 


The sign of integration is ifs Thus, fin f date indicates 
the operation of integrating 4a°dx. Hence, d and ie as signs of 
operation, neutralize each other. For example, f a(’) =o, and 


d f3 xvdx =3a°dx. The whole expression f 42%da, read ‘+ the 


integral of 4a’dx,” represents the integral of 4 ada. 


59. Elementary Principles. 
I. Since di =0, C being any constant, fo =(, 


Hence, as 0 may be added to any differential, the general form 
of its integral will contain an indeterminate constant term. 

In the Applications of the Calculus, this constant term is 
eliminated, or determined from the data of the problem. 


II. Since d(ay + ac) =ady, 
of ady =f a(ay +ac)=a(y+c) 


= wfd(y te) = fay. 
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Hence, a constant factor can be moved from one side of the 
sign of integration to the other without changing the value of the 
tntegral. 

III. Since d(x -—y+2+¢)=dx—dy+dz, 


4 (da — dy + dz) =a —ytz4e 
= § de — fay+ face +c) 


= fdx—fdy+ faz. 


Hence, the integral of a sum of terms is equal to the sum of 
the integrals of the terms. 


60. Fundamental Formulas. Since integration is the inverse 
of differentiation, general formulas for integration may be 
obtained by reversing the general formulas for differentiation. 


dx daz 
1. f= =loge + loge,* *. A(log a + loge) = —- 
n+l n+1 
2. Jax'da=" 4 6. Oe = ax" dev. 
faw hy ete ; Gace aa” da 
3. f atlogada =a? + C, ‘d(a* + C)=a* logada. 
fedeae+C. 
4. f cosmdx =sinx + 0, *s d(sinw + C)=cosxdwa. 


5. — sinzdx = cos#x+ C. 
6. f sectada = tane + Ce 
7.4 — cosec? ada = cotx + C. 


8. f seca tan LO— Seer CO; 


* When the integral is a logarithm, it is customary to write the indeter- 
minate constant term as a logarithm. 
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g). f — cosecx cotx dx = coseca + C. 
*10. | sinazdaw = versx+ C, or —cosx + C'. 
aie f- cosxdx = coversx + C, or — sina+ C'. 


42, —S— ssin ta + Ce 


— dx , 
*13. i = cos 4+ C, or —sin7e#+ C'. 
Ta = ? 


dx # 
14. (5 = tan ly + C. 


*15. f= = cotta +0, Om — tans Oe 
1t+24 


16. (—2_— = see tw + Ce 
ay a —1 
—de =i = ' 
en (——— — coseca_ vt Cori secu a -tOls 
ava —1 


da 
18. io = vers ta + Of 
V2 a 


"19. (2 ae - = covers '” + C, or — vers 22 ©@'. 
V 20 — x 


The differentials in these nineteen formulas are the funda- 
mental integrable forms, to one of which we endeavor to reduce 


* Two integrals having the same or equal differentials must change at 
the same rate; hence they must be equal, or have a constant difference. 
The constant difference between the variable terms of the integrals in the 


last four starred formulas is evidently s ; for, when z<*, 


. as v 
cos-lz+sin-lz= my cot-lz + tan—l2= 5 etc. 


The starred formulas are not necessary, since the second integral in 
each is given by a previous formula. 
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every differential that is to be integrated. The processes of the 
Integral Calculus are largely a succession of transformations 
and devices to effect this reduction. 


61. To facilitate the application of formulas 1 and 2, they 
may be stated as follows : 


I. The integral of a fraction whose numerator is the differen- 
tial of its denominator is the Naperian logarithm of the denomi- 
nator, plus a constant. 

Il. Whenever a differential can be resolved into three factors, 
—viz.,a constant factor, a factor which is a variable with any 
constant exponent except —1, and a factor which is the differential 
of the variable without its exponent, —its integral is the product 
of the constant factor into the variable with its exponent increased 
by 1, divided by the new exponent, plus a constant. 


EXAMPLES. 
Find 
ib § act de, Ans. ne +C. 
7 
2. { baide. bal + C. 
3. f 2atde. $a +. 
4. § (Zaat — $ba8) de. aes — bel + CU. 
5. f- dav =f4 a da. Se Mpa eG 
e 
i, 55 6 ® 
S(G-a)* St eetG. 
la 
ion ea 
We ° IVa + C. 
8 S(ee+a)@ cot REC 
x2 4 Vx 


OE i Se 
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ada a 
. ——_—— +0 
(l1—n)a? 


10. fee ax? + 8 ba*)§(2 aa + 4 ba?) de. 


Since d(6 aa’ + 8ba’*) =(12aa + 24 be*)da, we see that 
the differential factor (2a + 4ba*)da must be multiplied 
by 6 to make it the differential of the variable 6 ax? + 8 da’. 


{06 ax + 8 ba?)3(2 aw + 4b0*) da 
= {2 (6 aa? + 8 ba®)3(12 aa + 24 ba*) dx 


=F (ac? +80) + 0. § 61, IL. 


LM flacae + bx*)ida + 2b(ax + ba*)iada]. 
flacae + ba*)tdx + 2b(ax + bx’) tadx] 
=f (aw + bx’)8(a + 2bx) da = 2(ax + bx’)8 + C. 


12. { (20+ 3b2)% ae. wy (20+ 3b) + O. 
2 aie 2 33) 2 

13. { 2 a 2 (a? +08)4 + C. 
(a + )s 3 ) 

4. (1 + 4a)tda. fr (1+40)8+ C. 

7 77 aS 
15. f (6at+ 2a*— 5) (30*—1)de. We + bat C. 
oO 

if (2 log («— a) + loge, or log [(@ —a)c]. 
a, 

17. OM, 
a+ bu" 


aide 1 (nba da . 
p= 1 tog a + ba") + loge. 
tee nb) atba ab ( ) e 


_5atda_ log [ (102? + 15)8c]. 
Po) que 16 Blt 
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2 ba? da 

ae log [ (ae + ba) %c]. 
dba dx Cc 

OEE loge eee 

8a — 6 ba Be (8a — 6b2?)% 


¢ n2\ 8 . 3 2 mt 
a1, (2Ca— aya, a. a peacfacs cep: iG. 
eh KC — a?) 8ak da, RD at — $b? ak + 8 bat — Pvt + C. 


23. coteda| = (SEE log (c sin”). 


s1In vw 


25. en dx. 2aV2pa+C. 
26. fp ry E +1) dy. 27 (24 p?)8+ C. 
Pp 3p 


— (2ax — 2x") dax 


AE, E 
(8 aa? — a)’ 


28. f (2at— 30% 41)\(@ — fa)de. wy(2a* — 3a? 41)9+.C. 


29. | sin x cosx dx. ssin’a + C. 
Foy 
30. f Cog x) soe $ (log#)* + loge. 
31. | a*logad«[=4 | a*loga3da). ga +C, 
32. f (og a) at, (loga)”*? + loge. 
x m = 1 
33. | a*da. a® + O. 
4loga 


dx | 
Jie log a fee, + =Siez =| log (log x) + loge. 


~4(3.a0? —28)8 + OC. 
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34. fi ” dee. ne" + 0. 
Bi). 2 ae fran secodd | secé4+ C. 
/ cos’ 
36. | ae*da. Be AG: 
37. | ca* dz. Cg +0, 
2loga 
38. | cos(ma) aa| = maf costs) de 4 sin(ma) + C. 
m m 
39. | sec?(ma) da. stan (mx) + C, 
m 
40. | sin*a cosada. tsin’a + C. 
41. | sin?(2a)cos(2a)da. $sin*(2x)+ C. 
42. | cos*(3x)sin(3a)da. —;cos’(38x)+ C. 
43. § sec?(a*)a’da. gtana’+ C. 
44. fi sec?(a*) ada. Z tana’ + C. 
dx 1 »)2 
45. frog ee $(logx)’ + loge. 
a 
46. fe sinedw | __1 (—bsinada | log C S 
a+bcosx b/ a+bcose (a +bcosx)? 
47. fs sec(3 a) tan(3 a) da. $sec(3a) + C. 
48. fs cos (a+ ba) da. sin (a + be) + C. 


49. ft cosec (aa) cot (aa) da. _ = cosee (a) + 0. 
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50. f ee sina dau. — ose 
51 [eee cosada. $ e2sinz + CG. 
52. (jae masa log [(#+ sina)c]. 
x+ sine 
53. f a da ak ada 3 1 tana? + C. 
v0. 1 +2 2 1 + (2°)? G2) 
: ge ie 

54, — 2) adn. eee nibs ee ae Ts (6) 
D4 sa+aa xv )u da 5 eh es mab 


or 


5. (Stra = f(eti+ “ Jer 
“x«—1 x«—1 


© pat 2log(a#—1)+ C. 


x 3 : 
oe ee <= tan ee 
“w+ 3 
57 f ade (a + ba)*-™ 
SG bat y bn(1 — m) 
58: Ssany log [¢(3 a + 7) x]. 


62, Auxiliary Formulas. By integrating the equations in Ex- 
amples 1 and 2 of § 57, and those in Examples 27 and 28 of 
§ 39, we obtain the following auiliary formulas for integration : 


(a) Gt el tant +0. 


fe TOR a) a 
¢ dx 1 x—a 
* (b pe gins | l 
(0) e—a 2a TOT ah °8 ¢ 
c Sein one 
ce) Neves ere ees 


(d) a = log (w+Va@ + a’)+ loge. 
oe a, 


AUXILIARY FORMULAS. oll 


(e) Se ste + C. 


JY ave—a? a 


2ax — a 


If the differentials in these formulas were negative, we would 


1c Cee ae = 
‘=, or — sin7?“, in place of sin-?= 
a a 


evidently have cos’ 
a 
x+a ate. = 
log aE , or log si , in place of log” 3 ete. 
x— a a— we eta 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Deduce formulas (a), (¢), (€), and (f) of § 62, from 
formulas 14, 12, 16, and 18 of § 60. 
da 

ow — gn 


(c) f da. =a 
NO ae Vi-4 a 


dx 
dx 1 a 1 Diener 
(ee a eae 
aVe—q? a oe |@ a a 


aN a2 


2. Deduce formulas (b) and (d) of § 62 from formula 1 of 
§ 60. 


Since a : A | , 
e—ar 2a\e—a wta/)’ 


“aE Che al Gay A da meee Cee 
ea ae ee 243 etd 8a Oe ee 


To deduce (d), assume Va" + a? =2z—2. 


tea 2 — 222. 


".(2—x)dz=zdx, or eS Miata? ge 


iy? INTEGRATION. 


= { S =10g (ee) = log [(@+Va?t a@)c]. 


N it Ee 
: da 1 d(bx) Le Oe 
B Isiah ()} === || ede Bee =tan-! 
Troi kB les 2 + (bx)? 7 Mieke 


Here « of formula (a) = ba, and a=c. 


i da [= aif d( bx) } 1 i 1 0% 
Vee — vel oY V/(ac)? — (bx)? ac 


ee (tak Slee EE Cae | ee aa 
Sawaal Sova ee as 
— dx 1 —d (cx) ere wg 
ale ie el es 1 +0. 
(ee eS eee) } Sy ee 
wee a= 5 wee (2.2) +0. 


Sram ~S Ea ral eae 


4 


2D lererear PJ Eel sin OO +O. 


am 


~l 


a 2 
dar dx 
102 (eee =-(—* a 
Ne ceceel rae tan“*(@+ 2)+ C. 
dx 
Us eet tan-"(2%—1)4 0. 
GES, 1 0k 
? SSE “sec 1 + 0. 
da 
1355) Lise une 
Fee Pike te E 


Pt Me Bt 


14. f=" at dx 
V8 — 483 


ee | 
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goin [= 4 6. 


la la 
15. {—_S __| = f___& ___ |. sin 20-2) +0. 
VSe— a — 2 Ae wees lea) 
rely 


16. {——__ 
V1+e¢4+a 


7 a da ’ 
coal 

8 a da 
Oh Saas: 


21 


—xdx 


DO 
V cx — x 


—adu _ 


Vee — a 


23. 


pee 
Vax —b 


ye 
V2 ae + x? 


da 


CH= 20 Cy (c—2a)de c da 


2V ca — 2? IVer—a 2% Vex—a? 
| jog («Va + Vaa® — 6) + loge. 
Va 
log (@+a+vV2ax +2") + loge. 


54 
25 da } 
“SJ +4 
dx 
26. { 2 —. 
(at — a*)2 
97 3 da ; 
Boney Or We at Vr 
28. fe. 
a? + a 
29 Beda. 
Va — 9 08 


30. {= 
V5 0% — 3 


dda 
a3 a — 5 ais 


Boies a 
Ay 
(are 
Ay 


31. 


A fractional differential may often be separated into integra- 
ble parts, or reduced to an integrable form, by multiplying its 
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tlog + loge 

psi =f=() 

$ tan” | 3m JE), 

Atan 124° += “log (a? + a) + 0. 


Lvers 1(18 a?) + CO. 
11/3 see} ( a [5 ol 
$ N3 


V5 sco(2/2) Eup 


we 
(a — a?)} — asec 1~+ 0. 
a 


ae =| x da =-f eda 
ava? —a? x V0? — a? 


numerator and denominator by the same quantity. 


38. fae] = 
iil ae 


(ee 
aVve—a 


35. eet 


aaa) 


Vi-# 


sect + log (2 +-V2— a?) + loge. 


Te Cees. | Vase 


sin-*a@ —(1 — @*)3 + C. 


ee ee eee 
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63. Trigonometric Differentials. The following trigonometric 
differentials are readily reduced to known forms. The forms 
in the first seven or eight examples should be especially noted. 


sin & 


da =I) da = (Scat 
sinw J 2sin(4a@) cos(4@) tan (4-2) 


= log tan(4x%)+ C. 


i.Find (-2.. Ans. log tan (4a) + C. 


gl Gein (ey ee logtan) = 2) 2G, 
COS @ . T 4 2 
sin{—-+2 
2 
a) (cea lane oe ee 
sin #@ Cosa tan x 
4. costed [= ( (f+ $003 20) dal), 5 ttsin2e + C. 
5. | sin?ada. : —tsin2e+C. 
6. | cotadx flee | log sina + C. 
sina 
ie fran «da. — log cosa + OC, or log seca + C. 
8. NL tan — cota+ C. 


J sin?& cos?a 


} mn2m ace mp > . 
f=. = [= w + cosa) dx = { (see’x+ cosectr) av. 
s 


se oe Ee De 
In COSta? = sin’ 2 cos* a 


eos’ a 
— 


+0 


9. | sin’ada. — cosx + 2cos?a— 


fsin’ade =f — cosa)? sin ada 


= -fa — cos’) *d (cos @). 
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In like manner, Tk sin”a da and | cos"adx can be found, when 


n is an odd positive integer. 


10. | sin’ada. icos*a — cosa + C. 

11. § cos*ada. sinw — tsin’a + C. 

12. [costed sin « — 2sin’a + tsin’x + CL 

13. faints cos’ ada. isin’a — tsin’a + C. 
faint cos*x da = | sin’a(1— sin’) cos ada. 


In like manner, {f sin” cos"“da can be found, when either 


m or ” is an odd positive integer. 


14. | sin®x cos’ada. isin‘e —tsin’a + C. 


15. fost sin’ada. —tcos’* +408’ x + C. 


16. fe |= caer | las ae 


sin‘a sin‘ a sinw 3sin®a 
1% Noe © dee seca + +C. 
: 2 cosa i 
cos’ax 
sin? @ 4 
18. af Lsec’a —1lsecia + C 
cos® a v s + 
sin? oy 
19. f 1 sec’ a — 1secta 
cos? ee 6 4 +i 
sin? @ 4 
20. f= t tana tan® 
n?x R 
cos® o TA Fe 


f= “ du si x sect ada = f tanto (tan? # + 1) sec’ada. 


cos’ a 
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in” x cos” a 


In like manner, "de or Seo may be integrated, when 
cos" % sin” 

m —n is even and negative. 

21. fs ore da. Be ey 
res Lcot?a + C. 

In? 

22. fa. i tania + C. 
cos! & 7 

é da 

Dor i ss tana + itan?e + C. 

24. f tantede[ = f (seca — 1)da]. tang —a+C. 

Dds fecottaae. —cota—a+ C0. 

26. (fitanrade. %tan’a + log cosa + C. 

oie fcotedn, — tcot?x— log sinz + C. 


28. f tan’a da. 
fiantoda = { (seo'a—1)tantede = }tante — f tan’eda 
= }tante— f (see's — 1)tan wdx 
= 1tan‘w — } tan’x — log cos a+ C. 


In like manner, tan”xda and cot”xdx may be integrated, 
when m is a whole number. 


29. f tantade. 4tan’a — tane+x2+4+C. 
30. | cottxda. —icot?x + cotu+ta+ C. 


Sil. frantede, itan’s — 1 tan?x + tanew—x#+ C. 
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82. | cot’ ada. —1cot'e + tcot?s + log sina + GC: 


64. Definite Integrals. All the integrals yet found contain the 
indeterminate constant term C, and are called indefinite integrals. 

When C is eliminated, or determined for any hypothesis, the 
integral is called a definite integral. 

When, from the data of a problem, we know the value of the 
integral for some particular value of its variable, C can be 
determined. For example, suppose that du = 2aada, and that 
uw =0 when v= 2. 

Since du=2axda, u=axr+C. 

Since w=0 when v=2, 0=4a+C. 

Hence, C=— 4a, and u = aa’ — 4a, a definite integral. 

If, in any indefinite integral, two different values of the vari- 
able be substituted, and the one result subtracted from the 
other, C is eliminated, and the integral is said to be taken be- 
tween limits. The symbol for the definite integral of (x) dx 


ot) 
between the limits a and b is | ¢(#)dxw; a and bd are called the 
limits of integration, a being the inferior and b the superior 
b 
limit. The symbol f indicates, that the following differential 


is to be integrated ; that a and Dare separately to be substituted 
for the variable in the indefinite integral; and that the first of 
these results is to be subtracted from the second. 

In what precedes, we assume that the integral is continuous 
between the limits a and 0. 

In the indefinite integral, neither limit of integration is fixed 
upon. In the jirst form of the definite integral, only the inferior 
limit is determined, and the integral is still a function of the 
variable. In the definite integral between limits, both limits are 
fixed, and the integral ceases to be a function of the variable. 


EXAMPLEs. 


1. Given dy =(1+ $aa)idx; find the definite integral on the 
hypothesis that y= 0 when a= 0. 


Ap omy 


ee ee ee 


~ aa 
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Here y= — (1+ 2au)?+C =lsre as 
8 8 
. ¥ = — (14+ Laz) — —. 
a7a§ pa) 27a 


2. Given dy = (2#*—06’x)du; find the definite integral, if 
y = 0 when ¢= 2. 


4 v2 
Ans. y= — 
Ot, 
3. Given dy= ae ~, ; find the definite integral, if y = 0 
when v= 1. Ans. y =log (2 — 2”). 
: ce n 
4. Find Jf nvde. Ans. a tee —a’). 


[rade = Fe fi SEO! . a =5e+ 3 
Ea :: o] =2840. 
by 


+. [nade = 20? +O — (5 a? + O\= 5 (Ua). 


a 


is fe a* da. Dk 
(0) 


aes ae 

6. f — x) da. 19 

oe Oe», pled: 

0a +ev 4a 

8 ai: da : Tr 

L Vee 2 

é (EF aS (cosa) singe | V2 —1. 
0 ~=cos*é 0 


a 2 2 + C | denotes the value of “224+ C when «=a. 
2 a 2 
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b ort — qnt} 
10. fa dx. re 
M1. [femde. a 
0 a 
12. {peeee Se 
V2r—y 
256 3b” 
7 Op —b)'d : 
18. ft Pay ie 
py da 7 
14. a = 
dle: ; 
aT 1 
s eeeee ae 
0 WW 


Applications to Geometry and Mechanics. 
65. Rectification of Curves. From § 16, Cor. 2, we have 
ds = Vda? + dy’; 


N14 
van f(14 Gy ae, or Eee = dy. 
da? 


This equation is a general formula for the rectification of any 
plane curve ; that is, for finding its length. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Rectify the semi-cubical parabola y? = aa’. 
roe dy _ 3 ae . dy? — 9a, 
de  2y’ “‘de® 4 


ee ay’ 1 , 
c= I+ 73 da=t]| (44+ 9ax)idx 


_ (44+ 9aa)} 


27 4 


ene (1) 


So long as the point from which s is measured is undeter- 
mined, C must be indeterminate. If the length of the curve 
be estimated from the origin, s=0 when «= 0. 
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Substituting these values of s and @ in (1), we have 


: 4+ 9ax)?—8 
Gee Cs pe ea 8 
one 4 274 (2) 


If, in (2),a=land*=4,s=22; that is, the arc yaa 
that lies between the origin ou © = %, is 2,2, in length. 

For the length of the arc, the abscissas of whose extremities 
are b and c, we have 


s=4f (4+9ax)ldx= Ja 4+4+9ab)3 
: (a 


2. Find the length of a branch of the cycloid 


v= 7 vers t= : — V2ry— 7. 


la? Yy =F 
Here £ 2 eta al al el = V2r(2r—y) 73, 
dy 2r—y’ ( a) > se 


“2 aK (Fig. 14) =2 (cer ale 
=2V2r [(2r—y) Ady =8r, 


Hence the length of a branch is eight times the radius of the 
generating circle. 


66. Areas of Plane Curves. From § 14, we have 


dz= ydax ; 


ee = fyae =(F@ dx. 


This equation is a general formula for finding the area included 
between any plane curve and the axis of a. 

In applying this formula, it must be borne in mind that, area 
above the axis of w being positive, area below it is negative. 

For the area between a curve and the axis of y, we evidently 
have 


z= | xdy. 
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EXAMPLES. 
1. Find the area between y’ = 2px and the axis of a. 


Here z = fyde = { (2p0)tde = 2eV2pe+ C= zayt+ C. 
P- If the area be reckoned from the origin, z= 0 
when «= 0; 
“.C=0, and z= gay. 


Hence the area oap = 20APR ; and the area of 
the segment Nop is two-thirds that of the par- 
allelogram MNPR. 


Ton —iG,.and) OAD; 


ope 
area purp =2 { V2pedu =4-VI%p (63 — a?). 


2. Find the area of y=’ + ax’ between the limits «=—a 
and «=0; also between the limits 7 = 0 and «=a. 


13. 4 
Ans. pa‘; sha'. 


3. Find the area of the hyperbola 2y=1 between the limits 
e=1 andaw=a. 

Area = loga; that is, the area is the Naperian logarithm of 
the superior limit. It is because of this property that Naperian 
logarithms are sometimes called hyperbolic logarithms. 


4. Kind the area inclosed by the axis of w and the curve 
Y= U— fig 

The inclosed area lies below the axis of x, between 2 =—1 
and «= 0, and above it, between x=0 andw=1. These two 
portions being numerically equal, the result obtained by inte- 
grating between «=—1 and a=1 is 0. To find the required 
area, obtain the area of each portion separately, and take their 


numerical sum. 
1 
Ans. 4. 


Ee ee ee ed 
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5. Find the area of the ellipse a?y? + ba? = a?b?. 
rene 74 f V a? — x dx. af Vie — oda = ra? : 
0 
for it evidently equals the area of the circle whose radius is a. 


; Dips 
. area = —70" = 7ab. 
a 


6. Find the area intercepted between y? = 2pa and a? = 2 py. 


Area = { V2pede i "deat 


7. Required the area intercepted between Tee: and 
x 


x 
awe Ans. log 4 — &. 


67. Since z = fyde= {P(a)ax (§ 66), the integral of f(a) da 
can be represented graphically by the area between the curve 


= f(#) and the axis of x. Hence, when ff@ae cannot be 
b 
found, | f(x)dzx can be determined approximately by com- 


puting geometrically the area of the figure formed by the axis 


Of ty = f(2); =a, and 7=d. 


68. Areas of Surfaces of Revolution. 
Let s represent the length of the curve opn, y 
and S the surface generated by its revolution Pp i 


about ox as an axis. 
To obtain a general formula for the value of 


Sicha ss.— are pp’; then AS =\the surfate 4 7 »-x 
traced by As. Fig. 16. 


ea limit As ae 
Since aS cereale 1 ; § 48. 


12 n 
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p as 
limit fe face traced by = or limit As 3 


| SSS = 


As— is surface rp! 
As 


"As=0} surface traced by pp! 


to 


. limit [ AS |__ limit Ay\ chord PP’ 
Artal ge |= aro? “(¥45 oy As 


S=2r(yds=2 =f W( + ie) &, 
Cae™ 


When the axis of revolution is the axis of y, we have, simi- 
larly, 
S=2 fx ds “fo + oa) 
dy” 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the surface of the sphere. 


. 94] rve je a 2 pd 
Here the generating curve is 2° + y° = 7”. 


~S=2r (1 + ae de = af y(1 + 7) 
-r Ce 


=a wfr dx= 477°, 


2. Find the surface of the paraboloid; that is, of the surface 
traced by the revolution of a parabola about its axis. 


b b Wt 
S=2rf y(de+dy)'=20 y(14+ Fe) ay 
0 0 dy” 


27-729 + 
= b- = ee 3 . 
3p! + p*)i —p*] 
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69. Volumes of Solids of Revolution. 

Let V represent the volume generated by the revolution of 
opn about ox as an axis. To deduce a general formula for the 
value of V, let Av=ap; then Ay=pp’, and 
AV = the volume generated by the revolu- *¥ 
tion of ABP’P. 

Now, volume appp < AV < volume abr’; 


or ry Ax<AV<r(y+ Ay)’ Aa; 
, A a oO A BY xX 
°. TY < AV - m(y+ Ay)’; Fig. 17. 
Aa 
> dV _ ry’, or V= {der (1) 
da e 


Or, to obtain (1), conceive the solid as generated by a varia- 
ble circle, whose centre moves along the axis of the solid, and 
whose radius is equal to the ordinate of the generating curve. 
With this conception, it is evident that, if de=as, dV =the 
cylinder whose altitude is as, and the radius of whose base is ar. 


Oy = 77 oe, OF V = xf yde. 


When the axis of revolution is the axis of y, we have, simi- 


4 = wf 2 dy. 


larly, 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the volume of the prolate spheroid; that is, of the 
solid generated by the ellipse revolving about its major axis. 


Here V=c7 rytde =f (a? — x) dx = 2(2arb’). 


Hence the volume of the prolate spheroid is two-thirds the 
volume of its circumscribed cylinder of revolution. 


Tie 0, Vi 4 70", 


which gives the volume of the sphere whose radius is a. 
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2. Find the volume generated by the revolution of 7° = cw 
about the axis of a, volume being measured from the origin. 
Ans. V=2ry?a = 3 the circumscribed cylinder. 


3. Find the volume of the oblate spheroid ; that is, of the 
solid generated by the revolution of the ellipse about its minor 
axis. 

Ans. V = 4zxa°b = } the circumscribed cylinder of revolution. 


4. Find the volume of the paraboloid; that is, of the solid 
generated by the revolution of the parabola about its axis. 
Ans. V= 4 7ray’, or 4 the circumscribed cylinder. 


5. Find the inclosed volume of the solid generated by the 
revolution of y? — b? = aw: about the axis of y¥. 
b 5 9 
a =f (y? — 0) dy = 256 2b 
CG’ a/—b 


315 at 


70. From v= S and w= (§ 33), we have the following 
t ¢ 


Fundamental Formulas of Mechanics. 


Mn Seep vdt, andt= {®. 
v 


die 
Vile ee ue Os, ANG — on 
dt a 


EXAMPLES. 


1. The acceleration of a moving body is constant; find the 
velocity and the distance. 


v= Jadt=at+C=at+y, (1) 


in which v represents the initial velocity ; that is, the value of 
v when t= 0. 


s=fodi=((att+o)dr=fal+ ot +s, | (2) 


in which s, represents the initial distance ; that, is, the value of 
s whent=0. 
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If the motion begins when ¢=0, 1% = 0 and s,=03 hence (1) 
and (2) become 


eet and s=-at’; 


=V2a8. 


~ 


These four formulas are the fundamental formulas for uni- 
formly accelerated motion. 

The acceleration caused by gravity is 32.17+ ft. a second, 
and is denoted by g. If we substitute g for a in the four for- 
mulas given above, we obtain the formulas for the free fall of 
bodies in vacuo near the earth’s surface. 


2. By a principle of Mechanics, if aB be a vertical line, the 
acceleration of a body sliding without friction A 
along the inclined plane ac is gcos¢, in which \ 
»=angle sac. Let s', v', and ¢' represent respec- 
tively the distance ac, the velocity acquired along — 5 s 
Ac, and the time of descent; then, from the for- 
mulas, 


S) Ss WW as, 
we have 


v'= V2q9s' cos d, and tay 


2s B ¢ 


g COS 


Let s represent the vertical distance an; then 


i= ay vi=V2qs' cos¢=V2g8, 
cos 


and 1 ae u 28. 
~ Ngcos’¢ cosdNg 


Hence the velocity acquired by a body sliding without fric- 
tion down ac equals that acquired by a body falling verti- 
the 


cally down aB; and the time of descent along ac is 
cos 
time of descent along AB. 
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3. Let ac (=s) be the vertical diameter of any vertical circle 
nN abc; then the time of descent from a along 
any chord aB (= s') is 


\ 2 3! (Ex. 2), which equals Nee 
g cos f g 


B 7 Su 
since cos d = =e 


Mig. 19. Hence the time of descent from a along any 
chord of the circle is the same as that along the vertical diameter. 
4. The acceleration varies directly as the time from a state 
of rest of the body ; that is, oat} find v and s at the 
end of time ¢. Ans. v=4e; s=3cr. 
5. When the velocity is a given function of the time, the 


time, velocity, distance, and acceleration can be represented 


geometrically, as follows : 
= 


f Construct the locus of v = f(t), ¢ being 

rp el represented by abscissas, and v by ordinates, 

the unit of ¢ being represented by the same 

unit of length as the unit of v. Then, by § 66, 

y Soy the area between the curve and the axis of ab- 
LI scissas equals f vd but, by § 70, s= | vd. 


Hence, if abscissas represent time, and ordinates velocities, 
the area between the curve v= f(t) and the axis of abscissas 
represents the distance traversed by the moving body. : 

Again, if pu is a tangent at Pp, and AB represents the unit of 
time, pu represents the acceleration at the end of the second 
unit of time; for it represents what would be the increase of 
the velocity, or ordinate, in a unit of time, if this increase be- 
came uniform at the end of the second unit of time. 


6. A body starts from o (Fig. 21) ; its velocity in the direc- 
tion of oy is constant, and in the direction of ox is gt; what is 
its path? 
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Let ox and oy be the axes of # and y, respectively ; 


Lae and es = Gt. ¥ 
dt dt 


then 


Hence, y=cft, and «= Se 


ee . 
ee 
ea (1) 
Since (1) is the equation of a parabola 

referred to a diameter and a tangent at its x 
vertex, the path of the body is an are of a Pee 
parabola. Hence, if it were not for the resistance of the atmos- 
phere, the path of a projectile, as a ball from a rifle, would be 
an are of a parabola; for its velocity would be gt along the 
action-line of gravity, and constant along the line of projection. 


fod 


7. The velocity of a body in the direction of ox is 12t, and 
in the direction of oy is 477 — 9; find the ve- 
locity along its path onm, the accelerations m 
4G 


and distances in the direction of cach axis 
and along the line of its path, and the equa- 
tion of its path. 

Let v,, V,, V, and a,, a,, a, represent respec- 
tively the velocities Ae accelerations in 
the directions of the axes of @ and y and Vig. 22. 
along the path, whose length we will repre- 
sent by s. 


Then Oe = 128, and ty = 48 = 9, 
dt dt 


a’, dy? 4 dy 
e =a Nort dt? 


—V144 + (42 —9)? 


=V1644+ 72%+81=4249. 
The accelerations are 


a — Ms 19; o, = —¥=8t; and a, = Se = Bt. 
( 
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The distances are 


a= [12eat— be (1) 
y= f (40-9) di = 40-91, (2) 
and s = { (42 4+9)d= $e +90. 


Eliminating ¢ between (1) and (2), we obtain for the equa- 
tion of the path, 


(Reo eee 
y= (Ge 4 


The form of the path is shown in Fig. 22. (See Weisbach’s 
Mechanics of Engineering, page 148.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


SUCCESSIVE DIFFERENTIATION. 


71, Successive Derivatives. Since f'(x), the derivative of 
J(), is in general a function of «, it can be differentiated. The 
derivative of f'(a) is called the second derivative of the original 
function f(#@), and is denoted by f'"(«). The derivative of 
J"(@) is called the third derivative of f(x), and is represented 
by f'"(@) ; and so on. f”(#) represents the nth derivative of 
J (x), or the derivative of f"-1(a). 


hws, if 
f(a) =a; f(a) =< (at) = 408; 
(GAG 


tl d i 3 2 "! ad ON 
a) =“ (42) =120°; (ge) =© (122%) = 24a; 
fl" (a) == (Aa) f" (a) = 5 (12a?) = 240 


f(a) = 24; Pa=s. 


S'(@), f"(x), f'"' (x), etc.,-are the successive derivatives 


of f(#). 


72. Signification of f"(x). Since f"(#) is obtained from 
f” ‘(@) in the same way that f'(a) is from f(a), the nth deriva- 
tive of a function expresses the ratio of the rate of change of its 
(n —1)th derivative to that of its variable; and the (n—1)th 
derivative is an increasing or a decreasing function, according as 
the nth derivative is positive or negative. 


Cor. If a is finite, and f(a)*=o, f'(a) =a, f(a) =a, ete. 
For, when f(a)=a~, f(a+h) is not o, however small h be 
taken. Hence, while # changes a very small amount from a, 


* f(a) represents the value of f(«) for c=a. The equation /(a)= 
means that f(«) increases without limit, as « approaches a as its limit. 
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f(x) changes an infinite amount. Therefore, when «=a, f(«) 
must change infinitely faster than « does; hence /'(a)=o. 
For like reason, if f'(a) =, f(a) =o, ete. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Find the successive derivatives of a? + 2a? 4-a@-+ 7. 
Let f(a)=0°+4+ 20°+2+4+7; 


then f(a) = 2 (@ +20 a4 7) = 8a de 41; 
da 
f'() == (Ba +404 1)=6e+4+4; 
da 


UN Ga a Ry A NeaiGt 
f (2) des ee é 
and 2" (a).==0- 


2. Find the successive derivatives of ca? -+ aa’? +a. 


3 6 
od. If /@)\=2 log a, prove thatiy +(e) = = 
4. If f(v) =e”, prove that /"(x) = a” e*. 

J"(#) is written out in accordance with the law discovered 
by inspecting f"(#) and f'''(a). 


5. If f(#)=sinma#, prove that f(a) = m‘ sin ma. 


—|4* 
6. If (x)= 2* log, prove that (™ (a) = ——- 
7. If f(#)=a*, prove that f" (aw) = 27(1+ loga)? + az. 

8. If f(x) = tana, prove that f'" (a) = 6 secta — 4 seca. 


9. If f(@) = log(e +e), prove that f"(az)=— §-— =. 
(e* +e) 


tugtihrent 
(1—«#)* 


* |n, read “factorial n,” stands for 1X2X38X4X% Xn. 


3 
1D. Ite y= = prove that f’(#)= 
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11. If f(@) =a", prove that f"(#) = (log a)” a’. 
(—1)" "|\n—1 


12.: If f(@) = log(1+ «), prove that f"(w) = — Ties, 
ayy 


eae - 


i eae Wimp) = (8) aU (aye 
yi ay Seeks . 2 i \ aces: (2G haat 
Aj Oe aay: oe ae (@) = (1+ 2)” 


13. If f(~#)=(1+ 2)”, prove that 
ce) = m(m —1) S06 (m = Fi +1) (i+ ayn, 


73. Successive Differentials. The differential of the first dif- 
ferential of a function is called the second differential of the 
function. The differential of the second differential is called 
the third differential. In like manner, we have the fourth, fifth, 
and nth differentials. d(dy) is written d’y, and read ‘‘ second 
differential of y”?; d(d’y) is written d’y, and read ‘third dif- 
ferential of y” ; and so on. 

dy, Wy, d’y, etc., are the successive differentials of y. 

In differentiating y = f(@) successively, dx is usually regarded 
as constant; that is, as having the same value for all values of 
x. This greatly simplifies the second and higher differentials, 
and also the relations between the successive differentials and 
derivatives, and is allowable; for, when independent, w may be 
regarded as changing uniformly. 


74. Relations between the Successive Differentials and 
Derivatives. 


a d 
i y=se), Hares 77h = s"(0) 5 
cla 
If dz is variable, ‘ is a fraction with a variable numerator 
da 


and denominator, and we have 


“ dy\ _ dx@y — dy Pa, 1) 
i cc d=a(q ) da? oe 
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1 
But, if dx is constant, a is the product of the constant aa 
by 


and the variable dy, and we have 


sn(ay= 2 (28) =, 2) 


da\ da dla? 


For the same hypothesis we have 


Ge — Cy . pe (a) = dy 2 t'(@) = ary 


5 a? 9 p 
da? da? da da” 


f(a) =< 


dx 


Hence d”y = f"(x)da" ; whence f(x) is often called the nth 
differential coefficient of f(a). 

For the hypothesis that dz is constant, @w=0, and equation 
(1) becomes (2), as it evidently should. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the successive differentials of a". 
Let y= «'; then dy = 42° da. 


Differentiating this last equation, regarding dx as constant, 


we have 
dy = (4da)d (a?) = 12 a? dx’ ; 


OY = 1 20a da) == 24 wae 
Cy = 24d ey. 


bo 


Find the successive differentials of 5a? + 2 a? — 3a. 
If y= 52° +22?— 3a, dy = 30d2°. 


3. If y=sina, prove that d'y = sina da’. 


4. If y= log (az), prove that d'y = — © ant, 
x 
5. If y=2avVa, prove that igh pl 
de 438 


3, 
Gamekti Y= log sin x, prove that ay ae 2 COS ® | 


da? sin? a 


fe 


8. 


Ge 


10. 


Mite 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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If y = x loga, prove that oy = 2 


4, 
If y = cos max, prove that mt = m'* cos ma. 
da 


If y° =2pa, prove that LS Le Ya 
dx 


dy 
p= 
dy Me ay dx Sp 
dx y' da? Po) ap 
yep? dy 
dy. dt _ 3p _ 3p 
da? yy yi (2a)8 


4 
If a’y’ + b’ax’ = a’b’, prove that Lele 


da aa 


If 2 +y¥’ =7", prove that ay =— ie 
da? ye 


2, 
If y? = sec 2x, prove that y + ot = 39s 
dx 


If y=e*sinz, prove that 
y mae da? 


dy 
PEL SE cs) 
an 7 


Given s=4¢; find v the velocity, and a the acceleration. 


x2 ds dv_ a 3(4)= d’s 
Since v=—, a= 


dt dt. di at de 


Hence Ge = 127, and a= a's _ == Wy. 
dt dt? 


If s= ct? + dt, what is the velocity and acceleration ? 


Ans. v=2ct +0; 


1 


dy’ p 


If 7’ = 2px, prov 


Here « is regarded as the function, and dy is constant. 


CHAPTER V. 
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75. The general formulas for integration enable us to obtain 
the original function from which a second, third, fourth, or xth 
differential has been derived. 


For example, let d’y = 5bda*; then 
dy 
d{ —— )= dbdz. 1 
Ge @) 
Integrating (1), we have 


oY 5ba+C,;. .. aq) = = dbadx + C, dx ; 
dix? car 


‘da 


= 3ba e+ O2+0,; 


ono Y= 3 ba? 4- 4 Oh x + Obae + (Of. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Given d’y = 0, to find y. 


a2 Gh P 
Here = 0) an es aie 4)= Ole: CE! Pe 


Sey (= Cidaare: ct Cia + Cy; 


Oats y = a ya + Cx + Gs 


2. Given d‘y = sin da*, to find y. 
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a ; al°2 ; A 
3. Given a = 3a? — x, to find y. 


Y= x50 —tloga +4O2°4+ Cia+ CO. 


3, 
4. Given ve = sina, to find y. 


y= cosa +402? + Cha+ C;. 


5. Given dy = 2x-*dz*, to find y. 


y =loga+4C,e°+ Qha+ C. 


76. Problems in Mechanics. 


1. If the acceleration of a body moving toward a centre of 
force varies directly as its distance from that centre, determine 


the velocity and time. 


Let » = the acceleration at a unit’s distance from the centre 


of force ; 


x= the varying, and c the initial, distance of the body from 


that centre ; 


then wu = the acceleration at the distance x. 


ds da 
Here SSQ0S02 22S S45 1 
; dt ae (1) 
d’s a ? 
and Cee oe ore (2) 


Multiplying (2) by —da, we obtain 


a de = — pade ; 
dt \dt 


da\? 
ae =V)]=— poe? +C. 
al d= — e+ 
Since v= 0 when 2=c, C= pe’; 


oa Zan Wo & : (3) 


t= pcos". (4) 
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C= 0, since t= 0 when x=c. 


If in (8) and (4) we make 2 = 0, we have 


v=cv Ps the velocity at the centre of force; 
and t= trp 4, Srp-4, ete. 


Hence the time required for the body to reach the centre of 
force is independent of its initial distance from that centre. 


Below the surface of the earth, the acceleration due to gravity 
varies as the distance from its centre. Hence, from (3) we learn 
that if a body could pass freely through the earth, it would fall 
with an increasing velocity from the surface to the centre, from 
which it would move on with a decreasing velocity, until it 
reached the surface on the opposite side. It would then return 
to its first position, and thus move to and fro. 

The acceleration due to gravity at the surface of the earth 
being g, and the radius being 7, we have in this case, : 


bh 


U « 
—— 9 
ms 


.v=1rVp=Vo9r, the velocity at the centre ; 


‘3 a001 0880 
and 26 my tary| = 3.1416) 20919860 see 
g 32.17 


= 42 min. 13.4 sec., 


which is the time that would be required for a body to fall 
through the earth. 


2. Assuming that the acceleration of a falling body above the 
surface of the earth varies inversely as the square of its distance 
from the earth’s centre, find the velocity and time. 


Let «=the varying, and ¢ the initial, distance of the body 
from the earth’s centre ; 

yr = the radius of the earth ; 

g = the acceleration due to gravity at its surface ; 

a = the acceleration due to gravity at the distance a. 
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Then s=c—z#; and, from the law of fall, we have 


Gere. 2a, 
a is Sat a de. (1) 


Multiplying (1) by da, and integrating, we have 


y= —% = (2977) (= -2): (2) 


dt 


If c= »; that is, if the body fall from an infinite distance 
to the earth, we have from (2), when «= 7, 


v= V2gr. 
Since g = 32} ft., and 7 = 3962 miles, we have 


5280 


Hence, the maximum velocity with which a falling body can 
reach the earth is less than seven miles per second. 


— ( 643 3962) = SE G5 ieee 


From (2), we have 


& (207 (ca — 2?)3 


C 


C2 — vax c \te—2e¢—C6 
‘a= 5 =< - —_— qx ; 
297) cu — x 297] 2V ca — x 


oo = oe 3) | (o—#! = pve the | + 0. 


Since t= 0 when w=c, C= tor(, “ ae 
2gr 


= (sa) | — x°)r— pvers 128 + ter } (3) 


3. Assuming that 7, the radius of the earth, is 3962 miles; 
that the sun is 24,0007 distant from the earth; and that the 
moon is 60 7 distant; find the time that it would take a body to 
fall from the moon to the earth, and the velocity, at the earth’s 
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surface, of a body falling from the sun. The attraction of the 
moon and sun, and the resistance of any medium, are not to be 
considered. 


4. A body falls in the air by the force of gravity ; the resis- 
tance of the air varying as the square of the velocity, determine 
the velocity on the hypothesis that the force of gravity is 
constant. ; 


Let p. = the resistance when the velocity is unity ; 
and t = the time of falling through the distance s. 
2 
Then “() = the resistance of the air for any velocity ; 
d 
and g = the acceleration downward due to gravity alone. 


2 
Hence .g— “() = the actual acceleration downward ; 
a 


é d’s ds \? 
that is, naa) ; (1) 
Ga) Gi) 
dt gq ds\? dt 
“= + —/( — |), or pdt = —~—__.. (2 
ue ae (uz): ee TIE a 
pb dt 


Observing that the second member of (2) is of the form 
dx 


2 


2 and integrating, we have 


a — 
As gh + pS 
i \2 L 
p= 5(*) log ees (3) 
dt 


C= 0; since-t—=0 when = [= v]=0. 


From (3), by principles of logarithms, we obtain 


git eS 
__ e2t VEGI ; 
dt 


 - 
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. ds =o =e 
rae uw) ertV/ug S| é 
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Hence, as ¢ increases, v rapidly approaches the constant value 


do. A body is projected with a velocity v) into a medium which 


resists as the square of the velocity ; determine the velocity and 
distance after ¢ seconds. 


Let p= the resistance of the medium when the velocity 
is unity ; 
and S = the distance passed over in ¢ seconds. 
Then (Ge) = the resistance for any velocity. 
¢ 
d? is : co 
Ps ds ¢ 
Hence = Sf or —-—+=— pds 
at ee a ds c 
dt 
E ds 1 cs - 
os eee x ah a C= — ps + log y. 


C= log %, since ao =v, when s= 0. 
¢ 
ds ds 
— ps = log — — | = log{— +); 
Hence ps = log FP 02 Y% = log é ) ; 


ay A 1 
ti Che (1) 
Hence, the velocity decreases rapidly, but becomes zero only 
when s = ©. 


Integrating (1), and solving the resulting equation for s, we 
obtain 


ye Lie (unt +1). 
ez 
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6. A body slides without friction down a given curve ; re- 
quired the velocity it acquires under the influence of gravity. 
Let mn be the given curve, PA a 


Fe tangent at any point Pp, and PA=ds ; 
then — pp =dy, and the acceleration 
\g caused by gravity at Pp equals g cos q, 
in which ¢ = ppa (§ 70, Ex. 2). 
Sg pie . Aro 
® RR iT oe Ga .3 
zs ae OS fs 
Fig. 23. LN ee Newent any 
: dt co ae 


[ GS 5 
ef =v J=— 2074+ C. 
SS pa gy 
If y be the ordinate of the starting-point on the curve, v= 0 
when y= %, and C=2gy. 


“.V=V2g(Yo—Y)- 


When y=0, v=V2qG4, which is the velocity that the body 
would acquire in falling the vertical distance y% (§ 70, Ex. 1). 
Hence, whatever be the curve down which, from any point p, a 
body slides without friction, it has the same velocity when it 
reaches the line ox. 


7. The base of a cycloid is horizontal, and its vertex is 
downward ; find the time of descent of a heavy body from any 
point on the curve to its 
vertex. 

Let the vertex o be the 
origin of codrdinates, y 
the ordinate of the start- 
o x ing-point Pp, and s the 
length of the curve reck- 
oned from that point. Then, from the previous problem, we 
have 


ds 


SS aN ls 
y=vV2 hi or OE a pees ee 
J(Yo—Y) a Veen (1) 
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Since ds is positive, and dy negative, 


ds = — iz +1) dy. 
dy" 


The equation of the cycloid referred to the axes ox and oy is 


c= vers 12 + V2ry —y'. 


la 3 \i 
ds= — & +1) dy =— i) dy. (2) 


From equations (1) and (2), we have 


yi 


ene =) dy () dy 
YI) V2g(Y—Y) I) Vyy —¥ 


t=— (F) vers zy + (0. 
g Yo 


Since ¢=0 when y=%, 


C= (Z) vers-*2 = = (=): 
g 
3 t=(Z) (= apn): 
Yo 
t=-(" )s when y= 0. 
g 


Hence, the time required to reach the lowest point o will be 
the same, from whatever point on om the body starts. Hence, 
if a pendulum swings in the arc of a cycloid, the time required 


for one oscillation is 2r4/—. The time of an oscillation being 


7 
independent of the length of the are, the cycloidal pendulum is 
isochronal. 
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Cor. To find the time of descent along any other curve, we 
would obtain from its equation the value of ds, substitute this 
in equation (1), and integrate between the proper limits. 


8. To find the length and equation of the Catenary. 

Let nom represent the form assumed by a chain, or perfectly 
flexible cord, of uniform section and density, when suspended 
from any two fixed points m and n; 
then is NoM a catenary. Let o, the 
lowest point, be taken as the origin. 
Let s denote the length of any arc op ; 
then, if p be the weight of a unit of 
length of the cord or chain, the load 
suspended, or the vertical tension, at 
B is sp. Let the horizontal tension be 
ap, the weight of a units of length of 
the chain. Let Bp be a tangent at B; then, if Bp represent the 
tension of the chain at B, BE and Ep will represent respectively 
its horizontal and its vertical tension at B. 


Hence, Cy ee es (1) 


dx BE ap a 


E ag) “atte aed, 


a| da da ds" A/a 
hee — 1) pa alog(s +Ve ae gi. 3?) 4 Of 
¥ Ve+8 
Since «= 0 when s= 0, C=— aloga. 
*,%=alog Bota . (2) 
a Ww 


Solving (2) for s, we have, for the length of the curve meas- 
ured from 0, 


x c 


ere as 
$=— (et — a 3 . 
See’) (3) 
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To find its equation, we have, from (1) and’ (3), 


dy = ae 
— (67 2 
dx 2 ( a) 


Cpe =& 
“.y=alete “V+C. 
Since y= 0 when x=0, C=—a. 
yt asset @-*) 


is the equation of the catenary referred to ox and oy. 
Tf o!o=a, and the curve be referred to the axes o’x'! and 
o'y, its equation will evidently be 


xz 


DP eu 
ESO Seay 


CHAPTER VI. 
INDETERMINATE FORMS. 


77. When, for any particular value of its variable, a function 
assumes any one of the indeterminate forms, 
0 @ 
0 ea 0 a O, eh WD, Ons 0, T=; 
the function, in the usual sense, has no value for this value of 
its variable. What we call the value of the function for this 
value of its variable is the limit which the function approaches, 
as the variable approaches this particular value as its limit. 
Often, when a function assumes an indeterminate form, its 
value may be found by algebraic methods. 


EXAMPLES. 


= ia ge 
1. Evaluate va! ; that is, fing limit cae yp 
ey —1 7 e=1|_2_ 4 


In general, 
heed ee ed ln gl) 
age — Il poeta 


. limit [ @—1 _— limit ve +aet+ Bo! 


2. Evaluate Gana : 


(a —a?)4 |, 


In general, 
(w@—a)i _ (a@—a)% _ (%—a)*, 
(?—a?)t (a—a)e(a@ta)t (a+ta)?’ 


limit] (@— 4)! | _ limit [(@—a)#)_ 54 
ea) (a? — 2)i ra (w +a) partite 
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Se Bralinie 2 2) (a2) ] : Hie ee 


(@—2)' + (@—a)i Ge eas: 


Hvaluation by Differentiation. 


78. To evaluate ae Fatt , when it assumes the form 7 


p(x) 
pa te Ex. 1, p. 39. 
aa ae E (@ + sO a = ¢!(2) ; 


limit [ + Ax) — f(#) |= f'(#), (1) 


At=01 b(a+ Ax)—g(x) | 9! (a) 


Substituting a for # in (1), and remembering that f(a) and 
$(a) are each 0, we have 


limit (a 2 |= f(a) or S(a) __ J (@)- 
dr=0| g(a+Az)} g(a) g(a) (a) 


If f'(a)=0, and ¢'(a) is not 0, ane 


If f'(a) is not 0, and ¢'(a)=0, i} = ==. 


I 
If f'(a)=0, and ¢/(a)=0, as also assumes the indeter- 
a 


minate form > Applying to it the preceding process of reason- 
ing, we have 
fa) _ f°), 
g(a) $"(4) 
If this also assumes the form 7 we pass to the next deriva- 
tives, and so on, until we obtain a fraction both of whose terms 


do not equal 0. 
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EXAMPLES. 
Evaluate 
1, Jog =| : 
v— 1}, 
1 
loge 0 sx 10g Seo § 78. 
xw—1], O w—1}], 1]; 
2 


79. 


1 —cos2 
x ; 


1—cos#@|_0, , 1—cos#|_sinz|_cos#)_1 
Yaa We int anal en Pe Gn in 


x—1 i 
: Ans. =: 
Sap n 
Came 
; : 2 
sinz |, 
e—e*—2x 
; C 2 
x—sinw |, 
a* — b* a 
2 log — 
x 0 b 
o—sin7a | 1 
sin? a 


To evaluate aC) , when it assumes the form eg 
(a) oo 


if ae 
limit | f(@) |_ limit | 6(@) | _ limit alae < ee, 
= = |= >= § 78. 


r=a h(a) ra 1 xa qo ’ 
re) | dx Ta 


-_Himit Sm | limit ee : ee (1) 


(x) [o(@)P f(a) 
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Since, when the limits of two variables are equal, the limits 
of their equimultiples are equal; we have from (1), by multi- 
(a) f"(2) 

S(@) $'(a)’ 


[i [0 a fe 


plying by 


Cor. From § 72, Cor., it follows that, if a function assumes 
the form = for a finite value of the variable, all the functions 
obtained by the formula given above will also assume the form 
“. Hence, to evaluate the function, it is necessary to trans- 
nae the original function, or some one of the derived functions, 


so that it will not assume the form ~ for this finite value of the 
(oe) 


variable. 


EXAMPLES. 
Evaluate 


1, log As 
cosec & |, 
1 


wee == : ale 2 


= pe ae ae EE a 
cosecv |, cosec a |) —cosec2 cot x |, 


— sin? a —2sin2# cos @ 0 0 
cose¢—asing|, 1 


 ZCOSe |, 
log a 

2. log @ | , Ans. 0. Abe et || c Ans. 0. 

a Le al 

o 

Ot Z tan a 
5f les ee 6p. ees e 

log a fy tan 3% ly 


80. The forms 0-co and o—o, Functions of # that assume 


the form 0-0 or «o — o for a particular value of 7; may be so 
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transformed that they will assume the form o or = for the same 


value of x. Hence they can be evaluated by the 


previous 
methods. 


EXAMPLES. 
Evaluate 
a @ 
Pee sin a : 
2 eo 
"a 
sin a 
° e a A) 
since 2° sin=—— 
Dx y-« 
Cal 
sae 
a . . oy a 
and — = e085. |= a a) ues = 7). 
oo oo 


2. (12) tan | . 
2h 


Since (1 —#) tan7” — sie 


1—zx |_ 1 


TH T TH 
cot — — cosec? 
2 2 


= 
1 


and 


=?, *. (1=#) tan 3 =? 
7 2), 7 
1 


3. [seca — tane];,. 


: 1 sinz 1—sinz 

Since seca — tana = == = 

cose cosa COS & 
1— sina cosa 
and =— =0; .. [seca — tan tig = 
COS@ fa, SIN & fay 2 
2 1 1 
4,;—~___-__|. Ans. =. 
ve—1 w—1], 2, 


e 1 x 
2. cv pee cant 
= log =i 
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81. The Forms 0°, »’, and 1+”. When, for any value of a, a 
function of # assumes one of the forms, 0°, °, or 1**, its loga- 
rithm assumes the form, +0-o, and the function is evaluated 
by evaluating its logarithm for this particular value of a. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Evaluate x*]). 
Since loga*=xloga= 5 
log x 
2 
pee x _ — (logs)? _ 2loge pete 2s ape 
1 ; 1 1 eat pee 
log x |, x 0 AN x? Io 
Clore p= 0, OF kom, 
yee ated Pe 
: ; ; log «% 
Since loga"*= sing logv= seas, 
cosec & 
1 
a — sin?a 
and bee ee I Oe | 
cosec & }o —cosecx cote |) «Cosa fy 
_ —2sin 2 cos oor 
cose—asina|, ° 
log a §o |, = 0, 08a 2 ely 17 
a. sires |,. Ans. 1. ‘esi te. Eanes 


82. Compound Indeterminate Forms. When the given func- 
tion can be resolved into factors, some or each of which assumes 
the indeterminate form, each factor may be evaluated separately. 


eA 2 
Thus, if the function be a | we have 


0 
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(e*—1) tan?a]  /tana\?(e* — 1) Lan 
ae i a x prs 


‘ tan @ e —1 
since =1, and = ils 
aw 0 xv 0 


EXAMPLES. 


;, tane—a2)_o 6 Dt 2008 — 2 be 
' ¢g—sina |, dae Ale 
op i Sul 7 ip — Bay SoU; Pag 
a? ye AD wv — 60? + 8a—3 |, 
pe ap qsine E= 
Pipe caee ted Pa g. Oa Bae 
log(1+2) |o log sinw Ji, 
7 —@e* _ Da 1 a 1 
A. e ; Se 9. Fale |, 
a reel © Sa ye “n @ 
1 —sinw+ cosa n 
5. = 20 —ils 10. (cos ma)2 |,= 
sina+cosa— 1 Snr 


1 
Wil ene Oo. 


12. [wtanex —4rsecx]:1,=—1. 


cos 78 — cos ad eY 8 sin ad 
3. : ; eee ee 
e-00 _ e—ard 20 


83. Evaluation of Derivatives of Implicit Functions. If an 
equation containing @ and y is solved for y, y is an explicit func- 
tion of w; if it is not so solved, y is an implicit function of a. 


EXAMPLES. 93 


When y is an implicit function of x, its derivative, though 
containing both « and y, is a function of « Hence, when the 
derivative assumes an indeterminate form for particular values 
of x and y, it can be evaluated by the previous methods. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Find the slope of ay’ — aa’ — xa =0 at (0,0). 


dy 2a7x2-+A4n 0 


Here —, when x=y= 0. 
da 2u7y 0 Q 
2a?a +423 Daz = 12 a 1 
Tees A Es _ 4a a oak 
x }o,0 2a"y 0,0 92 dy 
da 0,0 &X loo 


2) dy’ one! = Sell. 
da) joo AX 0,0 


2. Find the slope of vy’? = aa’ — a at (0,0). 


Gy = Oe 20 —62 
Here dy =i =a ee eee 
Ax |, 3Y” ad 


0,0 


a dys? _2a—6% aE a4 Zags, 
dx 0,0 by 0,0 0 dat 0,0 


3. Find the slope of # —3aay+y’=0 at (0,0). 
Ans. a = 0 and o. 


x |0,0 


4. Find the slope of #t— aay + b’y? =0 at (0,0). 
Ans. 2 =0 and a 
Ax }o,0 b° 


5. Find the slope of (7° +27)? — 6 aay’ — 2aa+ aa’ =0 at 


(0,0) and (a, 0). pees ty ey are 
ae 0,0 : da a,0 2 


CHAPTER WII. 
DEVELOPMENT OF FUNCTIONS IN SERIES. 


84, A Series is a succession of terms following one another 
according to some determinate law. The swm of a finite series 
is the sum of all its terms. An infinite series is one the number 
of whose terms is unlimited. 

If the sum of the first m terms of an infinite series approaches 
a definite limit as nm increases indefinitely, the series is Con- 
vergent; if not, it is Divergent. 

The limit of the swm of the first n terms of an infinite con- 
vergent series, as n increases, is called the Sum of the series. 
An infinite divergent series has no definite sum. 


85. To Develop a function is to find a series, the sum of 
which shall be equal to the function. Hence the development 
of a function is either a finite or an infinite convergent series. 


For example, by division, we obtain 


—= ltotoerta+.. tar 
—2 
This finite series is evidently the development of ee for 
any value of a. = 
Again, by division, we obtain 
et SAE at fn 
1—2 1—2 


a” 


Hence is the difference between 


and the sum of 


the first » terms of the series. For «<+1 and >—1, this 
difference evidently =0 as m increases, and the series is the 
development of the function. But for e>+1 or <—1, this 
difference increases numerically as 7 increases, and the series is 
not the development of the function. Thus, the series equals 
the function for «= 4, but not for 7 =+ 2 or —2. 
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86. Taylor's Formula is a formula for developing a function 
of the sum of two variables in a series of terms arranged accord- 
ing to the ascending powers of one of the variables, with coefti- 
cients that are functions of the other. 

A general symbol for any function of the sum of « and y is 

J(@+y), of which (a+ y)”, log (#+y), a**”, sin(a+y), etc., 
‘are particular forms. 


87. To produce Taylor’s Formula. 
We are to find the values of A, B, C, ete., when 
S(@+y)=A+ By + Cy’ + Dy + By ++, 


in which A, B, C, D, etc., are functions of x, but independent 
of y, the series being finite or convergent. 

Let 2! be any value of #, and A’, B', C', ete., the correspond- 
ing values of A, B, C, etc. ; then we have 


Salt y)=A't By + Cy + Dip + By te3 (1) 


f(t y) = B+ 20'y +3 Diy +4 Ely + ---, (2) 
Sf" (@'+y) =20'+2-3Dy43-4BY +, (3) 
Sf" (al ty) =2-3D'+2-3-4 Bly po, (4) 
SS (e'+y)=2-3-4E'+---, ete. (5) 


These equations, being true for all values of y, are true when 
y= 0 (§ 6); hence we have 


S(@)= A’, f'(2') = B, f(a!) =20", 
S" (2) =|[8D', S°(@)=s|4k, etc. 
Solving these equations for A’, B', C’', etc., we have 
A'=f(a!), Base), C=L@), 


[2 
pal, wel", 
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Substituting these values in (1), we obtain 


fale n=Se +S ey trey E+ 5a) E 


[2 [3 


(eo 
iat (6) 


Since the coefficients in (6) are equal to f(a), f'(~), f" (2), 
ete., for «=«', and since a! is any value of x, we have, in 


+5"(2") 


general, 
KO+D LOD +F OAL OE AIO 
eee 
ars cape Co 


This development of f(# +) was first published in 1715 by 
Dr. Brook Taylor, from whom it is named. 


88. When a’= 0, equation (6) of § 87 becomes 


y= ! ; " me my ee 
SY =SLOAL OY ASF ig ime is 
HONE 
Sal Ces (7) 


in which f(0), f'(0), etc., are the values of f(y) and its suc- 
cessive derivatives when y = 0. 


Letting x represent the variable in (7), we obtain 


S(@) =f) $F" (Oe +,"(0) = +F"(0) 


| ES B 
FPO Et vs (B) 


Equation (B), called Maclaurin’s Formula, is a formula for 
developing a function of a single variable in a series of terms 
arranged according to the ascending powers of that variable, 
with constant coefficients. 
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The completion* of Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s formulas will be 
deferred until we have applied them to the development of a 
few functions. 


89. To develop (x +y)™, or to deduce the Binomial Theorem. 
Here {ey =o Vy) sf (2) ae, 
5 Cp etre atin F(a) = mn —1)a™-?, 
S''(@) = m(m —1) (m — 2) a", ete. 


Substituting these values in Taylor’s formula, we have 


m(m —1) gr2y? 
[2 


m(m —1)(m—2) ms a4... 
7s B amp 


(@+y)"= a” + ma” ly ap 


90. To develop log,(x+y). 
Here f(e+y)=log.(e+y); -.f(#) =log.a, 


m 


f(@=", f"@)=—% Bon j=? ee? etc. 


Substituting these values in Taylor’s formula, we have 


log, (« =log,# + m{4+— i y eS 
Bo FI) Meee t fe Qa Bat dal p 
which is the logarithmic series. 


Cor. If x=1, and m =1, we have 


2 3 4 
ig Mee = et tr 


which is the Naperian logarithmic series. 


* The series obtained by applying Taylor’s or Maclaurin’s formula, as 
given above, to any given function may or may not be the development of 
that function. Their complete forms, however, enable us to determine what 
functions can be developed by them. ; 
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91. To develop a**’. 
Here f(x)=a*, f'(x)=a* loga, etc. ; 


2 =o) 1 log at + (log ay ae (log a)? ¥- ++. 
7 pt TC a aaa 


92. To develop (a+x)™ by Maclaurin’s Formula. 


Here f(a) =(a-+a)"; fo =ar 
S'(@)=m(a+a)""; . f'(0) = man, 


Sf" (x) = m(m—1)(a+ay"?; 2. f"(0) = m(m—1)a” ?. 


etc. etc. 


Substituting these values in Maclaurin’s formula, we have 


(a +2)" = a" + mare + MLD Dom m2 a? be wee 


93. To develop sin x. 


Here /(x)=sina; S(0) = 90 
S'(@) = cos x5 Sa Ole 
Je) = sin & ; tay {Oye 0: 
S'" (@) == cos#; af (Oa 
i "@)=sing; ve CE O}=0; 
I (@)=cosa; iin (OA. 
ete. 


ete. 
Substituting these values in the formula, we have 


ays yl a 


sine =v — +—-——+—— 
Bis (Zo 
94. To develop cos x. 
cos @= 1 ——4— —— 47 _ 
2 es See 


This result could be obtained by differentiating the value of 


sin aw found in § 93. 
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95. To develop a*. 


3 
x 
— + tee, 


x x 9 
OF = Il qloea, 1 (log a)* E 


= + (log a)? 


[2 


which is the exponential series. 


Cor. 1. If a=e, the Naperian base, we have 


e—] o La a wt eee 
tite tis tict 


Cor. 2. Putting «= 1,.we have 


1 1 1 il 
e=1+1 506 
= i tis od iG ap 
Hence e = 2.718281+4. 
96. To develop log,(1+x). 
i A SAG 
log. (1 +2) =m (2 — 5 + ee + ; ) (1) 


which is the common logarithmic series. 


If m=1, we have 


ge? ge? ot ge 
log(1+ 2) = een beak (1') 


which is the Naperian logarithmic series. 


In § 104, this development is proved to hold only for values 
of x between —1 and +1; hence, in this form, it is useless for 
the computation of Naperian logarithms of numbers greater 
than 2. We therefore proceed to adapt the Naperian logarith- 
mic series to the computation of logarithms. 

Substituting — @ for x in (1'), we have 

2 3 4 5 
log(1—2)=—a—— aoa (2) 


Subtracting (2) from (1'), we have 
log (1+ 2) —log(1—2) =2(2 + F a = 


#44.) (3) 
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Let «= aris then Poem ; and, for any positive 
22+1 — 2% z 
value of z, *<1. 
Hence log(1+2#)—log(1— 2) = log(z +1) — logz. 
Substituting these values in (3), we have 
log (2 +1) — logz 
1 1 1 
= 2(- = . Seen) 6 4 
Genes ) (4) 
Equation (4) is true for any positive value of z; and, since 
the series converges rapidly, log(z +1) can be readily computed 
when log z is known. 
Putting z= 1 in (4), we obtain 


log? =2 (5 + | pele spe 


POR SEY TT yee! 

Summing six terms of this series, we find 

log 2 = 0.693147+. 
Putting z= 2 in (4), we have 

log 8= log? +2(- + : b : me a re) 

5 3-58 - 5! 
= 1.098612+4. 

log 4 = 2 log 2 = 1.386294+4. 

Putting z= 4, we obtain 


log =log 4+ 2(5 + 55+ : =f : te 


D3 PO noe 
=1.6094379+. 
log 10 = log 5 + log 2 = 2.302585+. 

In this way we can compute the Naperian logarithms of all 
numbers. 

Cor. 1. Letting m and m' be the moduli of two systems of 
logarithms whose bases are a and a!, from (1) we evidently 
have log,(1+2)_ ™m 

log, (1+a) mm!” ©) 
da! Ce 


in which w lies between —1 and +1. 
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To prove that the principle in (5) is true for all numbers, let 


log, (1 + 2) =U, and log, (1 + a) — 1) 8 


then q =(l-- ay) =a. or a'= Oa (6) 


and a ERE) RC (7) 
log,(1+2) w 
Again, y being any number, let 
logy =z, and log,,.y= v3 
then a=y=a", ord=a’; (8) 
end log ed = (9) 
log, y v 
From (6) and (8), 
a’ =a’, or = (10) 
Ww ® 
From (7), (9), (10), and (5), we have 
log, y __ log, (+2#)_m, (11) 


log, y log,(1+a) m' 
Hence, the logarithms of the same number in different systems 
are proportional to the moduli of those systems. 


Cor, 2. If, in-{41) of Cor. 1, we let a' =e, we have 
Tl 
and log, y = m log y. (12) 


Hence, the logarithm of a number in any system is equal to 
the Naperian logarithm of the same number multiplied by the 
modulus of that system. 

Cor. 3. If, in (12) of Cor. 2, y=a, we have 

a 
log a 


n= 


Hence, the modulus of any system of logarithms ts the recipro- 
cal of the Naperiun logarithm of its base. 
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In the Common system, a4 = 10; 


1 1 
~ log 10° 2.302585 


hence m = .484294+4. 


97. Taylor’s formula evidently fails to develop f(#+ y) for 
x=a, if f(a) or f"(a) is infinite, while » remains finite ; while 
Maclaurin’s fails to develop f(@) for any value of x, if f(0) or 
f"(0) is infinite for n finite. 


For example, by Taylor’s formula, we have 
2 


(w—b+y) $= (a—b)i4+ —7 _ y 


2 (wb) Bee ae 


When «= 0, (1) becomes 
i eee ae 


Hence the formula fails to develop (# — b+ y)2 for « = b. 


By Maclaurin’s formula, we have 
loga=—a+ao—a+-.. 


Hence Maclaurin’s formula fails to develop log x for any value 
of a. 


98. To complete Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s formulas so that 
they shall enable us to determine what functions can be devel- 
oped by them, we need the following lemma: 


Lemma. Jf f(x) is continuous between x =a and x=b, and 
if f(a) = f(b) = 0, then f'(x), if continuous, must equal zero for 
some value of x between a and b. 


For, if f(@) is continuous, and f(a)=f(b)=0; then, as 2 
changes from a to b, f(x) must first increase, and then decrease ; 
or first decrease, and then increase; hence f'(a) must change 
from + to —, or from — to +, and therefore, if continuous, 
pass through 0. 
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99. Completion of Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s Formulas. To be 

the development of f(a+y), the series in Taylor’s formula must 
be finite or infinite and convergent (§ 85). 


Let es be the difference between f(a#+y) and the sum of 
n 


the first x terms of the series ; then we have 


f@+y=f@) TOL ros tir@e 


Reel c) te en pe 
Re RONG) Ferrara ie (1) 


We proceed to find the value of P. 


Letting y = X —~@ in (1), and transposing, we have 


CN Fi) aay X—2 Wie (X — a)? 
FS) -I@)— 1) *Z2 - 70) SS 
=jt(e) Bae pg) ae" 


(2): (2) 


Let F(z) represent the function of z obtained by substituting 
z for 2 in the first member of (2) ; then 
a =e ayy A ee 
cae) 
es 
xX —z)"" 1 Epi). 


[n—1 [m 


Substituting X for z in (3), we obtain F(X) =0 

From (2) we see that the right-hand member of (3) is 0 for 
z=; hence, by substituting x for z in (3), we obtain F(a) =0. 

Differentiating (3) to obtain #'(z), we find that the terms of 
the second member destroy each other in pairs, with the excep- 
tion of the last two, and obtain 


PORT OX fa) I (e)— 


— pigays 


(3) 
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Pig) =-A—2" pe) + BaD” p 


n—1 n—1 

Whence, P=/f"(z) when F'(z)=0. Since F(z)=0 when 
z= X, and also when z=, F'(z)=0 for some value of z 
between X and a (§ 98). Now, by giving to 6 some value be- 
tween 0 and +1, any value between w and X can evidently be 
represented by «+ 6(X — 2). 

Hence, P=/f"(x+6(X—2)]=/f"(@+ Oy). 

Substituting this value of P in (1), we have 


FO+Y=S@) +S @Y +I") ae Re 


<tr + oy) ©, 


[2 


aie (w) 


which is one complete form of Taylor’s formula. 


Cor. Letting «= 0, and putting # for y, we have 


SOO aa ia Se 
S(®)=fFOA S(O) GAIN ae ( dig 
"(Ag 

FE Eee are 


which is one complete form of Maclaurin’s formula. 


ei Us 


100. If we had let P,y be the difference between f(a+y) and 
the sum of the first terms of the series in Taylor’s formula, 
we should have found 


n2—1 ae n-1 
PL=s"(wt 6y) Se 


Hence a second complete form of Taylor’s formula is 
2 
FE+N=S@)tS@ELI@ E+ 
ee 
" (iss eae 
+fr(e+ by) La 


+ fr" (x 
uh Oa or 
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Cor. 1. The corresponding complete form of Maclaurin’s 
formula is evidently 


Bh eee Gy t a i a eee n—l gi 
J(&)=f(O) + f'(0) a +f isa +f esi 
A : (1 se 0) ta 
0 a aria 


All that we know of @ in any of these formulas is that its 
value lies between 0 and +1. 

Cor. 2. If, on applying to a given function any one of these 
completed formulas, the last term becomes 0, or approaches 0 
as its limit, as ” increases, the formula evidently develops this 
function; if not, the formula fails. 


n n—1 
101. Since ¥ =4%._¥ ; and since Y jg very small when 
oe: [7 n |n—1 i n J Mi y 


é - : Yer 
is finite, and n is very large; each value of isa very small 
n 


part of its preceding value. 


Hence n= 0, when y is finite and n increases indefinitely. 


Cor. Jf f"(x) does not become infinite with n, Taylor's and 
Maclaurin’s formulas give the true development of f(x+y) and 
f(x) respectively. 


102. To prove that Maclaurin’s formula develops a*. 

Here oO (ec) = (log a)* ar 7 "(0 a) = lor a)* al, 

x” (wlog a)" es 

me 

Since a is finite, and (wlog a)" = 0 as n increases indefi- 
n 


nitely (§ 101) ; 
(x log a)” 
| 


and S” (0a) 


qe — 0 


as n increases, and the formula develops the function (§ 100, 


Cor. 2). 
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108. To prove that Maclaurin’s formula develops sinx and 
COs X. 

The nth derivative of each of these functions is finite, how- 
ever great 7 may be; hence Maclaurin’s formula develops both 
of them (§ 101, Cor.). 


104. To determine for what values of x Maclaurin’s formula 
levelops iog(1+x). 


The formula gives (§ 96), 


¢ m2 a3 at —1)?27a0% 
log (1 y e a 
Bees 273 do aaa 
=] nl pn 
(ape 
n 


The ratio of the nth term to the term before it evidently 
approaches ~« as n increases. Hence, if # is numerically 
greater than 1, the series is divergent, and cannot be the devel- 
opment of log(1+a). We need, therefore, to examine the 
value of the last term of the formula only for values of x be- 
tween —1 and +1. 


oe Bee) ee 
f= 


wl n—1 n 
eh 6x z = CS8) ab 5 
a ie n 1+ 6” 


n—1 
For values of # between 0 and +1, (2a and ( 
n 


n 
iia z 
each approaches 0 as m increases; hence the formula develops 
log (1+ a) for these values of a. 


When @ lies between 0 and —1, let x, represent its absolute 
value ; then «= — a, and log(1+ 2) = log(1— a). 
Using the second form of the formula, we have, numerically, 


pon) U= Oa" _ AO tap 


|n—1 , Cex)" 


= — 62, ve Xv 
1— 0a, 1— 6a, 
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For values of a between 0 and +1, eee is finite, and 
ey 


a Oa n-1 : . 
=) approaches 0 as n increases. The formula there- 


fore develops log (1+ 2) when « lies between 0 and —1. 
Hence, Maclaurin’s formula develops log(1+ x) for values of 
x between —1 and +1. 


105. To determine for what values of x Maclaurin’s formula 
develops (1+x)™. 
The formula gives 


(Ata)"=14 me+ BN Mis 


m(m—1)--»(m—n+ 2) geal 
|n —1 : 


If m is a positive whole number, f”(@2) 5 =0 whenn=m+1; 
1 


hence, in this case, Maclaurin’s formula develops (i+) ina 
finite series of m-+1 terms. 

If m is negative or fractional, ie series is infinite. The ratio 
—n+l1 
n 
— «as increases. The series therefore is divergent, and can- 
not equal (1+ )™ when « is numerically greater than 1. Hence 
we need examine the value of the last term of the formula only 
for values of « between +1 and —1. 


m(m — 1 m—n+1)A +2)", 
Here f"(v)= OS ae 


of the (x +1) th term to the nth i is a, which approaches 


fn x" 
af CTs 
__ | m(m—1)---(m—n+1) , 1462)" 
al | [n a era) rage 
When « lies between 0 and 1, (1 + 0a)” is finite, 


: ] i *. A , 
= 0, as n increases indefinitely. 
and G zr 7 ; y 
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An increase of 1 in the number of terms multiplies the factor 


m—Nn ; ; 
; x, which approaches —# as 7 increases. 


in brackets by 

n 
Hence the last term of the formula approaches 0 as n increases ; 
and the formula develops (1+ 2)” for values of « between 0 


and +1. 


Using the second form of the formula, we have 


f"(62) (1— 0)" ta" 


|n —1 


apse Ge | tye 


ol 1+ 6a 1—6 


is finite ; 


For values of « between 0 and —1, Cre 


1 Pes 6 n ; ) 
Cie r ) approaches 0 as 7 increases ; and an increase of 1 in 
aw 


m—n 


the number of terms multiplies the factor in brackets by X, 
which approaches — # as n increases. Hence Maclaurin’s for- 
mula develops (1-++ a)” for all values of « between —1 and +1. 

b>] 


106. The Binomial Theorem. Since (a@+2)™=a" ¢ + =) 
a) 


and (1 a =) can be developed by Maclaurin’s formula, when @ 
a 


is numerically less than a (§ 105) ; therefore, in this case, 


(a+a)"™=a"+ma" a Seer an? 9? 4+. (1) 


For like reason, when « is numerically greater than a, 


(x+a)”™ = a” + mae” la + HOU!) om rte (2) 


es 
Hence one, and only one, form of the development of (a + a)” 
holds for any set of values of a and a. 
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107. To develop tan +x, and find the value of x 


tanta — 
14+ 27 


When « lies between —1 and +1, 


at = (1427)? = 1— 274 at— af+4 a8—...; § 105. 
oa a = il ‘dee — { wae + { x'de —_ i Ot Hy 
+ | ada —..-. 
Hence, if # is numerically less than 1 
tan 12 = « — S424 " AOR (1) 


C=0, since tan-!'a=0 when x= 0. 


If we put «= 3 equation (1) becomes 


od v= zat (1 Se eae 5 


rae pte) atta. 


=I v 1-3 
ee geacentine 5 4l6 a 


when « lies between —1 and +1. 
- Te — el oe = 
Me. ta Tene a a) 
w=3.141592+. 


or, 
It was by means of this series that Sir Isaac Newton com- 


puted the value of z. 
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109. To prove geometrically that f(a + h) = f(a) +hf'(a+6h), 
f(x) and f'(x) being continuous and finite be- 
tween x =aandx=a+h. 

Let pr’p” be the locus of y=/f(x), a= 0a, 
and h = an; then f(a) = aP = NM, and 
f(a+h)=wne". The curve must be parallel 
to the chord ve" at some point Pp! between p 
and P’. Now, on =0a+asp=a-+dh, 6 hav- 
ing some value between 0 and 1; 


hence S'(a+0h) = tanspp'= tan mpp". 
..MpP= pm tan MpP"=hf'(a + Oh) ; 


-f(a+h)=nM + up"=f(a)+hf'(at+o6h). 


ICXAMPLES. 


1. Develop (a? + ba’). 
Dito Oe 
Ans. (a7? + ba’)t= Be ie ee 
CA ee Baueys Bai 16a 


3 os) 
2. Prove that tanw=a+ a + an even 


Omer esd is 
3. Prove that seca =1+4+ = id 61x a60 
f 2 2 24. si 720 ae 


4. Given f(x) = 20% — 3¢?+ 4% — 38, to find the value of 
J(@ +h), h being a variable increment of x. 


Here f(x) of Taylor’s formula is 
20°—3o°?+4e4—8, andy=h; 
“. fi@)=68—6e+4, "(x)= 120-6, 
f'" (@) = 12, and f(x) = 0. 
of(e@+h)= 20°—3a?+4+4a—3+4(62?—6ae+4)h 
+ (6a—3)h?+ 2713. 


5. Given f(x) = 2a — 3a, to find f(w@ +h). 


. Prove that e°*” =e ( ——+ 
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Develop sin (w+). 
sin (@ +9) = sine ( a era to lad 


pte et”) 

3 5 if 

+05 (y— H Tecan a) 
8 


Se aimee 


=sinxcosy+coswsiny. 
Prove that cos (w+ 7) = cos x cos y — sina sin y. 


Ce eS xn -) 


ee as eee 


> 3 
9. Prove that log (1+ sinz)=~2 : + 7 os a Seger 
we] 2 mA 6 
10— Develop eo", e?*=14+2- @ _ aL + i. = Te oe 
11. Develop ie . 
b? a 07a? 
a4 
12. Develop xe’. Be aos me 
ee ped Cees 
13. Develop log(1 +e’). Psp eecimcn. 
14. Prove that, if f(7)=jf(— 2), the development of f(#) 
contains only even powers of «; while, if f(#)=—f(—«), the 


development of f() involves only odd powers of «. 


15. What powers of « appear in the development of sina, 
and why? cosw? tana? seca? sin ‘a? tanta? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MAXIMA AND MINIMA. 


110. A maximum value of a function of a single variable is 
a value that is greater than its immediately preceding and suc- 
ceeding values. A minimum value is one that is less than its 
immediately preceding and succeeding values. 

Therefore, if we conceive w as always increasing, f(#) must 
be an increasing function immediately before, and a decreasing 
function immediately after, a maximum; also, immediately be- 
fore a minimum, f(x) is a decreasing, and immediately after 
an increasing function. 

Hence, f(x) is positive before and negative after a maximum 
of f(x), and negative before and positive after a minimum. 


111. From § 110, /'(@) must change its sign as f(w@) passes 
through either a maximum or a minimum. But, to change its 
sign, f'(@) must pass through 0 or o. 

Hence, any value of x that renders f(x) a maximum or a 
minimum is a root of f'(x)=0 or f'(x)= o. 

The converse of this theorem is not true; that is, any root 
of f'(@)=0 or o does not necessarily render f(w) a maximum 
oraminimum. ‘These roots are simply the critical values of 2, 
for each of which the function is to be examined. 

To illustrate geometrically the preceding definitions and 
ae principles, suppose ah! to be the locus 

of y= f(«). Then, by definition, aa’, 

ce’, and ee’ are maxima, and bb! and dd! 

are minima of f(#). In passing along 
x the curve from left to right, the slope 


oa b g oe h of the curve F'(#) is positive before, 
ig. 27. 


and negative after, a maximum ordi- 
nate; and negative before, and positive after, a minimum 
ordinate. 
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Moreover, at a point whose ordinate f(a) is a maximum or 
a minimum, the curve is either parallel or perpendicular to the 
axis of x, and therefore f'(~)=0 or o. 

At x=oh, f'(«)=0, but hh! is neither a maximum nor a 
minimum of f(«). 


112. Whether any one of the critical values of w renders S(#) 
a maximum or a minimum can be determined by one of the 
following methods : 


First Mernop. In this method we determine directly whether 
J'(@) changes from positive to negative, or from negative to 
positive, as @ passes through a critical value. 

Let a be a critical value, and h a very small quantity. In 
J'(«) substitute a —h and a+h for a. 

If f'(a—h) is positive, and f'(a+h) negative, 

f(a) is a maximum. § 110 
If f'(a —h) is negative, and f'(a+h) positive, 

J(@) is a minimum. 


If f'(a—h) and f'(a+h) have the same sign, 
f(a) is neither a maximum nor a minimum. 


Sreconp Mrtuop. This method applies only to the roots of 
f'(@)=0. Let a be a critical value of x Developing f(a—h) 
and f(«+h) by Taylor’s formula, substituting a for a, trans- 
posing f(a), and remembering that f’(a) = 0, we have 


Ka-)-F)=S" 55 SOW aCe (1) 


2 8 4 
and O+-HM=S"OFy FI" @ BO gt (2) 
If h be taken very small, the sign of the second member of 
either (1) or (2) will be the same as the sign of its first term. 
Hence, if f'(a) is negative, f(a) is greater than both f(a — h) 
and f(a+h), and therefore a maximum; while, if f"(a) is 
positive, f(a) is less than both f(a—h) and f(a+h), and 
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therefore a minimum. If f'(a) is 0, and f(a) is not 0, 
f(a) is neither greater than both f(a—h) and f(a+h), nor 
less than both, and is therefore neither a maximum nor a mini- 
mum. If f(a), as well as f(a), is 0, and f'"(a) is negative, 
F(a) is greater than both f(a —h) and f(a+h), and therefore 
a maximum; while, if f(a) is positive, f(a) is a minimum, 
and so on. 

Hence, if a is a critical value obtained from f'(x) = 0, substi- 
tute a for x in the successive derivatives of f(x). If the first 
derivative that does not reduce to 0 is of an odd order, f(a) is 
neither a maximum nor a minimum ; but, if the first derivative 
that does not reduce to 0 is of an even order, f(a) is a maximum 
ora minimum, according as this derivative is negative or positive. 


118. Maxima and minima occur alternately. 


Suppose that a <b, and that f(a) and f(b) are maxima 
of f(x). When x=a+h, f(x) is decreasing; and, when 
x=b—h, f(x) is increasing, h being very small. But, in 
passing from a decreasing to an increasing state, f(~) must pass 
through a minimum. Hence, between two maxima, there must 
be at least one minimum. 

In like manner, it can be proved that between two minima 
there must be at least one maximum. 


114. The solution of problems in maxima and minima is 
sometimes facilitated by the following considerations : 


(a) Any value of x that renders c-/(7) a maximum or a minimum, c 
being positive, renders f(«) a maximum or a minimum. 

(b) Any value of x that renders log, f(x) a maximum or a minimum, 
renders f(x) a maximum or a minimum, a being greater than unity. 

(c) Any value of x that renders f(z) a maximum or a minimum, renders 
—— a minimum or a maximum. 
J(@) 

(d) Any value of x that renders c+ f(x) a maximum or a minimum, 
renders f(x) a maximum or a minimum. 

(e) Any value of x that renders f(x) positive, and a maximum or a 


minimum, renders [ f(x) ]” a maximum or a minimum,-n being a positive 
whole number. 
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EXAMPLES. 
1. Find what values of x render 4a°—15a?+122%—1 a 
maximum or a minimum. 
Here S(@) = 40? —15e?+12a—1; 
of (@) = 120? —30%+12, and f"(%) = 24% — 30; 


hence the roots of f'(«) = 12a°— 30a+4+12=0, which are } and 
2, are the critical values of w (§ 111). 


But SJ" (4) = [242 — 30], = — 18, 
and J" (2) =[24a — 30], =+18; 
hence when 2 = 4, the function is a maximum (§ 112), and 
when # = 2, it is a minimum. 
2. Find the maxima and minima of 2 —9a?+ 15a—8. 
Here /'(#%)=32?—18%+15, and f"(«7)=6x2—18; 


therefore 5 and 1, the roots of f'(v)=3a?—18%+415=0, 
are the critical values (§ 111). 


J" (8) =(6e—18],=+12, and f"(1)=—12; 
“.f(5), or [a? — 9a? +154 —3];, [= — 28] isa min., 
and J(1), or [a — 9a? +150 — 3],, [= 4] is a max. 
Let the student construct the locus of y = #’—9a?+ lia —83, 
and thus exhibit these results geometrically. 
3. Examine 2? — 30?+ 3e2+7 for maxima and minima. 
Here S' (a) = 32’—62+3, f" (a) =6a—6, and f'"(x) =6 ; 
therefore 1 is the critical value. 
But aj =(0e— Gi —O0,-and jf (1) 6s 
hence the function has neither a maximum nor a minimum (§ 112). 
4. Examine a —5at+5a*—1 for maxima and minima. 


Here f(%)=2—5e'+5e'—1; 
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of! (a) = 5at—20a? +1527, f" (x) =202*—602°+302, 

and S'" (w) = 602? — 120% + 30; 
therefore 1, 3, and 0 are the critical values. 

Since f"(1)=—10, f(1)[=0] is a maximum. 

Since f"(38)=+ 90, f(3)[=—28] is a minimum. 

Since. f"(0)=0, and 7/70) =30, 

(0) is neither a maximum nor a minimum. 

5. Examine (w—1)*(#+ 2)*® for maxima and minima. 

Here f'(w)=(*#—1)?(a#+2)?(7a+5), 
and the critical values are —2, —#?, and +1. 


In this example, the first method is to be preferred. By in- 
spection, we see that 


J'(—2—h) and f'(—2+h) are both positive ; 


hence J(— 2) is neither a maximum nor a minimum (§ 112). 
S'(—4—h) is +, and f'(—#+h) is —; 

hence J(— 3?) is a maximum (§ 112). 
fia —h) is —, and f'1+h) is +; 

hence S(1) [= 0] is a minimum. 


6. Examine 6+ c(#—a)? for maxima and minima. 


2c 
Here "(a ; 
CoS 3(a—a)?’ 
and the critical value is a, the root of f'(@) = o. 
2c 2c : 
Aare er le and ———~____ is +; 
Serial mmr ye Marne 


. f(a) [=] is a minimum. 


x 
7. Examine fansy for maxima and minima. 
a— 2x 


(a—2)*(4ea—a) , 


Here, Gf) (a—2a)2 ; 
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a 


and the equations f'(@)=0 and f'(x)= & give 5 


> =, and a as 


a 
oi 4 
the critical values. 
By inspection, we see that f(a) changes from negative to 
on a a: at 
positive when oer hence ie) is a minimum. But, as f'(a) 
SEP ee on we ON 
does not change its sign when «=a or mY J(@) and 15) are 


/ 


neither maxima nor minima. 


8. Examine c+ V472" — 2a2° for maxima and minima. 

By (4), (e), and (a) of § 114, any value of x that renders 
e+~V4a7a — 2axz* a maximum or a minimum, renders 

a 
V4 aa? — 2a0%, 4 a?a? —2aa%, and 2ax?—2 

a maximum or a minimum. 

Hence, let f (wv) = 2.az — 2%, ete. 

Ans. When « = 0, c+ V4 ca — 2aa’ is a minimum ; 


Cr oben a is @ maximum. 


9. What values of « render 2a? — 2127+ 36a —20 a maxi- 


mum or a minimum? 
Ans. f(1) is a max. ; f(6) is a min. 


10. Examine 32° — 1252? + 2160 for maxima and minima. 
Ans. f(—4) and f(3) are max. ; f(—3) and f(4) are min. 


11. Examine 2? —32?+6a2-+7 for maxima and minima. 
Ans. It has neither a max. nor a min. 


12. If f'(#) =a (a—1)?(a — 2)°(a@ — 3)*, what values of a 
render f(#) a maximum or a minimum? 
Ans. f(0) is a max.; f(2) is a min. 


13. Examine «(a+ a)?(a—2)* for maxima and minima. 


Ans. f(—a) and H(5) are Max. ; tee is a min. 
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e—T2% +6 
«—10 
Ans. f(4) is a max.; f(16) is a min. 


14. Examine for maxima and minima. 


(w + 2)" 


( , for maxima and minima. 
x—d)* 


Ans. f(3) is a max. ; f(13) is a min. 


15. Examine 


. ° . T 
16. Prove that sinw-+ cos @ is a maximum when #7 = i 


wv 


17. Examine — 
log x 


for maxima and mintma. 


Ans. is 2 min. 


og e 
i 
18. Prove that x is a maximum when «=e. « 


° . : 20% 
19. Prove that sinw(1+ cosa) is a maximum when #7 = 3 


x ; : 
20. Prove that —_———— is a maximum when x2 = cos. 
+ a tana 


21. Examine the curve y = 2 — 3a?— 24”%+ 85 for maxima 


and minima ordinates. 
Ans. 113 is a max.; 5 is a min. 


22. Examine y = 2 — 92? + 24a@+16 for maxima and min- 


ima ordinates. 
Ans. 36 is a max.; 32 is a min. 


23. Examine y= a? — 3a?—9a-+5 for maxima and minima 


ordinates. 
Ans. 10 ig a max.; — 22 is a min. 


24. Examine y= 2’ —5e'+5a°+1 for maxima and minima 
ordinates. 
Ans. 2 is a max.; —26 is a min. 


25. Examine y= sin’«cosx for maxima and minima ordi- 
nates. 


Ans. When «=47, y = {V3, a max. 
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Geometric Problems. 


1. Find the altitude of the maximum cylinder that can be 

inscribed in a given right cone. 

Let 1k be the cylinder inscribed in the D 
given cone DAB. Let a=pc, b=ac, y=mc, 
«=m, and V= the volume of the cylinder ; 
then V = ray’. 

From the similar triangles apc and inn, 
we find 


b 
Yao) 


b? 
~ V=r7—2(a—2)? 
"Oe ( " 


which is the function whose maximum is required. 
Let S(#) =2(a4—~2)’, ete. § 114, (a). 
Ans. The altitude of the cylinder = 4 that of the cone. 


2. Find the altitude of the maximum cone that can be 
inscribed in a sphere whose radius is r. 


Let acp and acs be the semicircle and c 
the triangle which generate the sphere and 
the cone. Let s=apB, y=sc, and V= 
the volume of the cone; then V= tray’. aa, 


Since y= AB-BD=a“(27r—2), Fig. 29. 


V=4707 (27 —2), 

which is the function whose maximum is required. 

Ans. The altitude of the cone = # the radius of the sphere. 

3. Find the altitude of the maximum cylinder that can be 
inscribed in a sphere whose radius is 7. 

Let v%= AB, and y= BE; 
then V=2 aay = 2ra(7" — 2’). 

Ans. Altitude = 27/3. Fig. 30. 
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4. Find the maximum rectangle that can be inscribed in an 
ellipse whose semi-axes are a and b. 
Ans. The sides are aV2 and bV2; the area = 2abd. 


5. Find the maximum cylinder that can be inscribed in an 
oblate spheroid whose semi-axes are w and 0. 
Ans. The radius of the base = 4a V6; the altitude = 20-V3. 


6. The capacity of a closed cylindrical vessel being c, a con- 
stant, what is the ratio of its altitude to the diameter of its 
base, when its entire inner surface is a minimum? What is its 
altitude ? 

Let y equal the radius of the base, x the altitude, and S the 
entire inner surface ; then 


C= rary’, (1) 
and S=2ry? + 2ryx. (2) 

From (1), 

Lp 2 0 

de 2% G) 
From (2), 

ds dy dy 

— =4ry4 4270 : 

dx Ze dx Beene dx mee, Ne 


Since ia 0 when S is a minimum, from (4) we have 
x 


dy ee 
dx 2y +2 (5) 
From (3) and (5), 
gh a, Ee on ao 
Qa Qy+a ee a: (6) 


Hence, as S evidently has a minimum yalue, it is a minimum 
when the altitude of the cylinder is equal to the diameter of its 
base. 

From (1) and (6), 


3/ C 
e=2 —. 
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This problem might have been solved like those preceding it ; 
that is, by eliminating y between (1) and (2) at first. In many 
problems, however, the method given in this example is much 
to be preferred. 


7. The capacity of a cylindrical vessel with open top being 
constant, what is the ratio of its altitude to the radius of its 
base when its inner surface is a minimum? 


Ans. Its altitude = the radius of its base. 


8. A square piece of sheet lead has a square cut out at each 
corner; find the side of the square cut out when the remainder 
of the sheet will form a vessel of maximum capacity. 


Ans. A side = + the edge of the sheet of lead. 


9. Find the are of the sector that must be cut from a circular 
piece of paper, that the remaining sector may form the convex 
surface of a cone of maximum volume, 7 being the radius of the 


circle. Ans. The are = 2ar(1— 4V6) : 


10. A person, being in a boat 3 miles from the nearest point 
of the beach, wishes to reach in the shortest time a place 5 miles 
from that point along the shore ; supposing he can walk 5 miles 
an hour, but row only at the rate of 4 miles an hour, required 
the place where he must land. 

Ans. 1 mile from the place to be reached. 


11. Find the maximum right cone that can be inscribed in a 
given right cone, the vertex of the required cone being at the 
centre of the base of the given cone. 

Ans. The ratio of their altitudes is 4. 


12. A Norman window consists of a rectangle surmounted by 
a semicircle. Given the perimeter, required the height and the 
breadth of the window when the quantity of light admitted is a 


maximum. 
Ans. The radius of the semicircle = the height of the rectangle. 
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13. Prove that, of all cireular sectors having the same 
perimeter, the sector of maximum area is that in which the cir- 
cular are is double the radius. 


14. Find the maximum convex surface of a cylinder inscribed 
in a cone whose altitude is 0, and the radius of whose base is a. 


Ans. Maximum surface = $7ab. 


15. Find the altitude of the cylinder of maximum convex 
surface that can be inscribed in a given sphere whose radius 


is 7. Ans. Altitude = rv2. 
16. Find the altitude of the cone of maximum convex surface 

that can be inscribed in a given sphere whose radius is 7. 
Ans. Altitude =4r. 


17. Find the altitude of the parabola of maximum area that 
can be cut from a given right circular 
c cone. 


Let on = 26, oc=a, and BM=4; then 


QQ! = 2MQ = 2VMB-MO 
—2V/x(2b —2). 


Also, BO: BM::0C: MP, 


or DID: 2h MEPs 
é We 
..MP = —- 
e210 
2a 


seas OO ME (26 —a). § 665 Hixe 1 


Let J (x) = 2°(26 — 2), ete. § 114. 
Ans. The parabola is a maximum when its altitude mp is 2 
the slant height of the cone. 


18. What is the altitude of the maximum cylinder that can 
be inscribed in a given prolate spheroid; that is, in a solid gen- 
erated by the revolution of a given ellipse about its major axis? 

Ans. Altitude = the major axis divided by V3. 
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19, Find the number of equal parts into which a given num- 
ber a must be divided that their continued product may be a 


maximum. : a 
Ans. The number of parts = —, and each part =e. 
e 


20. A privateer has to pass between two lights a and B, on 
opposite headlands. The intensity of each light is known, and 
also the distance between them. At what point must the pri- 
vateer cross the line joining the lights, so as to be in the light 
as little as possible ? 

Let d=the distance as, and @ the distance from a of any 
point Pp on AB. Let a@ and 0 be the intensities of the lights a 
and B respectively, at a unit’s distance. By a principle of 
Optics, the intensity of a light at any point equals its intensity 
at a unit’s distance divided by the square of the distance of the 
point from the light. 

a b 


Hence —~ + —- is the function whose minimum we seek. 
x (d—2) 
das 
Ans. £=— h - 
as + b% 


21. The flame of a lamp is directly over the centre of a cir- 
cle whose radius is 7; what is the distance of the flame above 
the centre when the circumference is illuminated as much as 
possible ? 1 

Let a be the flame, P any point on the circum- 
ference, and w=ac. Bya principle of Optics, 
the intensity of illumination at P varies directly 


as sin cpa, and inversely as the square of Pa. P 


Hence as is the function whose maxi- 
Ay 


a 2) § 
é (7 : ) . é fs . Fig. 32. 
mum is required, in which 7 is the radius of the 
circle, and a is the intensity of illumination at a unit’s distance 


from the flame. Ans. x= }rv2. 


22. On the line joining the centres of two spheres, find 
the point from which the maximum of spherical surface is 


visible. 
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Let cp=7, ce= RK, co=d, and cA=, A being any point on 
mM. From A draw the tangents ap and ap; then the sum of the 
zones whose altitudes are nm 


12 . . 
and nm is the function whose 
P maximum is required. 
2 
: ve 
Since cn=—, by Geometry 
c onm A Mi. ON eG x 
Fig. 33. we have 


3 
7 
zone nm = 2ar-nm = 2rr(r — cn) = 2a( — =). 


m3} 3 
Hence 2 al +R? AG oo a )| is the function whose max- 
Hb; — 
imum is sought. ie eee drs 
ri+ Ri 


23. Assuming that the work of driving a steamer through 
the water varies as the cube of her speed, find her most eco- 
nomical rate per hour against a current running ¢ miles per 
hour. 


Let v = the speed of the steamer in miles per hour. 
Then av*=the work per hour, a being constant ; 
and v —c= the actual distance advanced per hour. 


av A 
Hence = the work per mile of actual advance. 
v—c 


Ans. v=e. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FUNCTIONS OF TWO OR MORE VARIABLES, AND CHANGE OF 
THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLE. 


115. Functions of two or more Variables. Since any inde- 
pendent variable is some arbitrary function of t, ¢ representing 
time, a function of any number of independent variables may 
be regarded as a function of the single variable ¢, and therefore 
differentiated by the rules already established. 

S(&, y), read ‘*function of x and y,” represents any function 
of « and y; as, 2+ ay? + ay and sin(a+y). 

S(@, y, 2), read ‘*function of a, y, and z,” represents any 
function of a, y, and z. 


116. A Partial Differential of a function of two or more vari- 
ables is the differential obtained on the hypothesis that only one 
of the variables changes. 


117. A Total Differential of a function of two or more vari- 
ables is the differential obtained on the hypothesis that all its 
variables change. 


118. A Partial Derivative of a function of two or more vari- 
ables is the ratio of the partial differential of the function to 
the differential of the variable that is supposed to change. 


119. A Total Derivative of a function of two or more vari- 
ables, of which only one is independent, is the ratio of the total 
differential of the function to the differential of the independent 
variable. 

If w= f(x, y), the partial differentials of « with respect to 


x and y are written dw and d,u, or sae and - dy; and the 
pe y 
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partial derivatives, or differential coefficients, are written 


du CAG : du du 
=~ and ——, or simply and —- 
da dy dx dy 


120. The total differential of a function of two or more vari- 
ables is equai to the sum of tts partial differentials. 


For, if wu =/(#, y), itis evident, from the general principles of 
differentiation, that dw can contain only such terms as are of the 
first degree in da and dy. 


Hence du= (a, y)dx+ $,(a, y)dy, (1) 


in which (a, y) and ¢,(#, ¥) represent the sums of the co- 
eflicients of dx and dy in the different terms of du. 


Let w’ andy’ be any set of values of « and y; then we have 
du = p(2', y')du + oi(a', y')dy. (2) 


Let y be regarded as constant; then dy=0, $(#’', y') remains 
unchanged, and (2) becomes 


A, = pW 5 aw, (3) 
If x is constant, (2) becomes 
du =du(a', yay. (4) 


Adding (3) and (4), and remembering that x’ and y! are any 
values of x and y, we have in general 


du+dyu = p(a@, y)dx+ d(x, y)dy = du. 


Since a similar process of reasoning could be extended to a 
function of n variables, the theorem is proved. 

If x and y were not independent, the demonstration given 
above would still hold; for the idea of a partial differential of a 
function sets aside any question concerning the dependence of 
its variables. 


121. Signification of Partial Derivatives. From § 31 it is 
evident that a partial derivative expresses the ratio of the rate 
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of change of the function to that of its variable, so far as its 
rate depends on the variable supposed to change; and that a 
function is an increasing or a decreasing function of any one of 
its variables, according as its partial derivative with respect to 
that variable is positive or negative. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. u=bya+cx’+gy>+ex; find du. 
Here du = (by? + 2cx + e)da, 
and du = (2 byx + 3 gy’) dy; 
“du = (by? + 2ca + e)da + (2 bya + 3 gy’) dy. 


2a af, Ans. du=y" logydx + ay dy. 

3. u=log2. du = “da + logady. 
xdy —ydx 

4, v= tan, Lorre ree 

Sayre, du = y""* logy cos “da + we. Ye 

dx — xd 

Ga 4 = log tan-12, du = a. 
y (2 + y’) fan 
ey = 22 gy 4 24 

7 eat 53 du = ae b? ¥y 


122. If w=f(x, y, 2), and: y= ¢(#), and z= ¢,(@), w is 
directly a function of x, and indirectly a function of x through 
yandz. If uw=f(z,y), and y=¢(a), and z=¢,(@), u is, 
in like manner, indirectly a function of « through y and z. In 
all such cases the total derivative of wu with respect to x can be 
obtained by finding the value of wu in terms of 2, and differen- 
tiating the result ; but in many cases it is more readily obtained 
by using the formulas of the next article. 
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123.<If u= f(x, y, 2), and y=4(@), and 2=¢,(@), 


we have du= du da + OM dy + ue dz; § 120 
da dy dz 
[ay du , dudy , dude 
Vda | dao dy dae dear. 
in which out au) and eh are the partial derivatives, and au 
dx dy dz dx 


the total derivative of u. 


Cor. 1. If u=/(@, 4), andey='6(), du = da + May; 
x 


dy 
_ frau du e du dy. 
‘|de| de dydx 
Cor. 2. If u=/f(y, z), and y= (x), and z= 4¢,(a), 


du du 
du — dy + — dz: 
U dy y+ Fai 


- Ee _ dudy , dudz 


da | dyda dz da 
Cor. 3. 1f u=/(y), and y—s@), du = “ay; 
| 
du _dudy, } 
‘dx dyda 


Rem. To make the above theorem and corollaries intelligible, 
the signification of each term and factor must be had clearly in 


mind. Thus, in the theorem, eB denotes the total derivative 
oe 

of u with respect to a, that is, the derivative obtained on the 

hypothesis that x, y, and z are all changing according to the 


given conditions ; while au denotes the partial derivative of u 
dx 


with respect to a, that is, the derivative obtained on the hypo- 
thesis that y and z are constant. 


* Analysts are not agreed as to the best means of distinguishing total 
from partial derivatives ; but we shall always distinguish the total deriva- 
tive of a function of two or more variables by enclosing it in brackets. 
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EXAMPLES. 


1 w=2+y>+2y, z=sinz, and y=e*; find ee 
da 


du dudy , dudz 
Here 
a | dy y da ae dz de oe 


ere, ey, 
y dz 


d 
ue =cos#, and a) =o 
Ay dx 


Substituting these values in (1), we have 


le l= (3y? + z)e + (22+ y) cose 
= (3e* + sina) e” + (2sina + e") cose 
= 8e** + e*(sine + cosx) + sin2a. 


This same result could be obtained by substituting in w the 
values of y and z in terms of x, and then differentiating. 


2. w= tan (vy), and y =e. Ans. Fl = ee 


3. u=e"(y—Z), y=asina, and z= cose. 
du 
a? + 1)e“ sina. 
lam [TTD 
4. u=tan?7, and v’+7’°=7". 
x 


+ 2 
5. usm, 2s-¢, and y= 2’. 


6. u=V2'7+y’, and y=me+c. 


Bia (1+ m’)x+me 
dx Va? + ( + (ma + wey 
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: lu 3 
7. u=sin(y—z), y= 3a, and z=4a% |S“ )— 
u=sin '(y—Z), y ; i ree 
apa eis 
ee MS, py ee and y = loge. 


du|___s NO} 
el = # [4 (log a)? + 33]. 

124, Implicit Functions. The equation /(#, y)=0 indicates 
that either y or w is an implicit function of the other. It 
represents any equation containing # and y when all its terms 
are in the first member. Implicit functions have been differen- 
tiated heretofore, but the formula in § 125 is often useful in 
obtaining the first derivative of any such function. 


125. If w=f(x, y), du = dy + Se. (1) 
If u is constant, du=0, and from (1) we obtain 
du 
dy tae 
da du 
dy 


in which oi and . are partial derivatives. 
oy 


When w is constant, du=dw+dju=0; but, in general, 
neither d,wv nor dyu is zero. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. p—2a°y + be=0; find eae 
da 


du du 9 
Here Sc me aes it mee 


du 

.dy_ = dw Aye —b 

‘da du 8y°— 22" 
dy 


5. 
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. &+y—3ary=c=u. dy _«—ay 
dx ax—y 
5 as ey Te eg Re TNS 
a O* da y a 
. clogy—ylogx=0. dy _y/xlogy—y\. 
dx 2x\ylogx—-2z 
S(ax + by) =c. 


Here f(ax + by)=c=u; 


2. Sh f'(ae + by) 4, Ty wt (oa by) bs 
dy __ a 
"dx b 
6. a y= 0. dy _y’ — ay logy, 
dx «2 —xyloga 
2 
7. 2+ 3aaey=— y. Ci ey 


da y? + ae 


126. General formulas for the successive derivatives of an 
implicit function can be easily deduced; but they are so com- 
plicated that, in practice, it is generally more convenient to 
differentiate directly the first derivative to obtain the second, 
and so on, than to use these formulas. 


EXAMPLES. 


nee Oy 
1. Find —% when 7? — 2ay+c=0. 
da? 


Here Cee, (1) 


dx y—a2 


Differentiating (1), we have 
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From (1), (2), and the given equation, we obtain 


Gy yp —2ay _ —¢_. 
da (y—2)® (y—«)® 


9 Ue 
2. Given 7? — 2axy + x«?—c=0, to find aay 


@y (a —1)(y’— 2axy+2") _c(@—1)_ 
dat (y — aa)? (y — aa)? 


Cy. 2 Oe 
da? (y? — ax)? 


3. Given 7? + 2° —3axy=0; show that 


127. Successive Partial Differentials and Derivatives. If 
u=f(x,y), « and y being independent, d,uw and d,w are, in 
general, functions of both w and y. Differentiating dw and du 
with respect to either variable, we obtain a class of second par- 
tial differentials. By differentiating these second partial differ- 
entials, we obtain a class of third partial differentials ; and so 
on. In finding these successive partial differentials, we regard 
dx and dy as constant, since we may suppose # and y to change 
uniformly. 


The successive partial differentials are represented as follows : 
ds de ee I ee dx = Ch age, 
da ~ da\da ae 
d, Me ae ae ae Hi ae 
dx ~ dy y \ de dx dy 
au (Vu au 
d,{ — dy Plat di \= dy’dz ; 
| = mh dy? | dy’dx ser 
d ua ie ORO} sole 
y° \dy |= — dy’; ete. 
Cr wl= menu | 7) ap 


=: dxdy’ is a symbol for the result obtained by dif- 


d 


3, 
Hence a" 
dad 


ferentiating w=/(«,y) three times in succession: first, once 


with respect to w, and then twice with respect to y. 
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The symbols for the partial derivatives are 


du du du @u Gu 
9? 7 ) °9 9 2) ete 
da? dady dy da? da'dy 


Pu Gu Bu Pu 


2S) Baca a ( = a 
S(@ 4); dydx dxdy dydx dxdy’ 


GUC & 


that is, if u be differentiated m times with respect to x, and n 
times with respect to y, the result is the sume, whatever be the 
order of the differentiations. 


Ror du _ limit pe + Ax, y) —f(#, y) } 


dg 52 —0 Ax 


Regarding this expression as a function of y, finding its inere- 
ment, dividing by Ay, and remembering that the difference 
between the limits of two variables is equal to the limit of their 
difference, we have 


f(a) 
dy \ dx 


limit [Azteet yl Aen 


limit eee Ax 
mA EO ( Ay 


In like manner, we should obtain for the value of * “ the 
v\ ay 


same expression, except that the order of the limits would be 
reversed ; but, from the nature of the process of passing to a 
limit, it is evident that this change of order does not affect the 
value of the expression. 


ad (du d (du du au 
H a 9 or —— . 1 
ee dy (a de j) dedy  dydx () 


Again, since 


@u du 


dady  dyda’ 


3, 
Pu _ eu. (2) 
dadydx  dyda* 
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But, from the principle in (1), we have 
d d/du\_d da (du du du 
Bate tld , or =: (3) 
dx dy\dx ~ dy dx \ dx dadydx  da*dy 
From (2) and (3), 
du _ «du 
dyda?  da’dy 


This method of reasoning evidently applying to all cases, the 
theorem is established. 
EXAMPLES. 


@u _ du. 
dydx dady 


1. u=cos(x+y) ; verify 


: a Oe du 
2. = ory? i ; ify —— = ——_. 
z RE dy’dx« dxdy’ 

3. u=log(#+y); find the first, second, and third partial 
derivatives. 


3, 3, 
4, u=tan- Pa verify du = au 
da’dy dyda 


au du 


5. w= sin (ba + ay’); verif = 
ene a dy’dx daudy? 


129. To find the successive differentials of a function of two 
independent variables. 


Let u = f(a, y) ; then 


“ du 
dt = — a dy. 
u= x + — Fy (1) 


du 
and as are, in gen- 


Differentiating (1), remembering that ou 


eral, functions of both # and y; and that, as # and y are inde- 
pendent, dz and dy may be regarded as constant, we have 


@u=d, (i! 2) +4, & ye) +4. (Gav) & ay) 
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du du Cu 
= — dz’ dad da aie 
Fuchs Uren ae yao +5 nee 
CFB 0 oy CFO 
= da? 2 2 
da? ni da dy ©) 


Differentiating (2), remembering that, in general, each term 
is a function of both x and y; and that the total differential of 


each is the sum of its partial differentials, we obtain 
z u 


dl’ Scie 
U at ae 


pe y+ ie dee dy’ Shae dy’. 
a dy? 


Differentiating this equation, we obtain an analogous expres- 
sion for d‘u, and so on. 

By observing the analogy between the values of d’u and d’u, 
and the development of the second and third powers of a bino- 
mial, the formula for d”w may be easily written out. 


130. Change of the Independent Variable. The forms of the 


; Pe d f 
successive derivatives of = used thus far have been obtained 
x 


upon the hypothesis that x is the independent variable, and that 
dx is constant. In applications of the Differential Calculus, it 
is often desirable to change the independent variable, and to 
regard the original function, or some other variable, as the inde- 
pendent variable. We proceed to find the forms of the succes- 


sive derivatives of a upon other hypotheses than that da is 
x 


constant. 
131. To find the successive derivatives of SS > that is, the forms 
of aj ON eae al GA , etc., when neither x nor y ts indepen- 
dx\dx/’ dx dx\dx 
dent. 


If neither x nor y is independent, Ss is a fraction with a vari- 
AL 


able numerator and denominator; and we have 


d a) _ dad’y cd Car (1) 
da\ da é 


da 
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Differentiating (1), we obtain 


dd (dy\ _ ad (dudy —dy@x 
du da\dx} dz das 


_ (Py dax— Pa dy) da —3 (By dx— Px dy) Ca 
Ke da? 


(2) 


In like manner, we obtain the other successive derivatives. 
Cor. 1. If y is independent, that is, if dy is constant, 
d’y = 0, and dy = 0, 
and (1) and (2) become 


d (dy\_ _ Vady ‘ 
da e ~ da’ (3) 
20)2 dy — Ga 
an dd /dy\ _3 (da)? dy Pady dx. (4) 
da dx\dx da? 


Cor. 2. If dx is constant, dx=dxe=0, and (1) and (2) 


become 
a (dy\ _@&y d d/dy\_ dy 
and —- ayes 
da\dx) da?’ dx da\da da? 


which agrees with § 74. 


Rem. Hence, to transform a differential expression in which 
x is independent, into its equivalent in which neither # nor y is 
2, 3, 
independent, we replace ot, oy, etc., by their equivalents upon 
fags Xe 
the new hypothesis, which are found in (1), (2), ete. 
Jf, in the transformed expression, a new variable 6, of which 
« is a function, is to be the independent variable, in the general 
result obtained above we replace @, da, d’a, ete., by their values 
in terms of 6 and its differentials. 
If y is to be ee independent variable, in the given expression 
we replace Ty, oY ae” etc., by their equivalents in (3), (4), ete.; or, 
in the general result first obtained above, we put @y = 0, d’y =0, 


ete. ey 
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EXAMPLES. 


1. Given yd’y + dy’ + da’ = 0, in which « is independent, to 
find the transformed equation in which neither # nor y is inde- 
pendent; also the one in which y is independent. 


Dividing both members by da’, substituting for cy the sec- 
ond member of (1), § 181, and multiplying both mien by 
dx’, we have 

y(@y dx — @ady) + dy? dx+ da? = 0, 


in which neither @ nor y is independent. 


Putting dy = 0, and dividing by — dy’, we have 


ee ot ae 
dy dy dy” 


in which the position of dy indicates that y is independent. 


: ay ta ay y : : poe 
2. Given — : =0(0, in which @ is indepen- 
da? (ee eee : ‘ P 


dent, to find the transformed equation when w= cos @, and @ is 


independent. 


Substituting for a the second member of (1), we have 


Cy da — aa dy ee x dy ¥ >= 0. (1) 
de? 1 —2 daz Vo 


Since #=cos6, 1—2’?=sin’é, 


dw ——sin6d6, and da = — cos 6 dé’. 


Substituting these values in (1), and simplifying, we have 


P 
te 


in which 6 is independent. 
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[ i 
s da? 
3. Given R = =—,— = in which @ is independent, to find 


d’y 
da? 
the value of R when x=pcosdé, y=psind, and 6 is inde- 
pendent. 
From (1), § 131, 
Re (da? + dy’)? (1) 


da dy — dy Cx’ 
in which neither w nor y is independent. 
From 7 = p sing, and & = p cos@, we obtain 
dy = sin 6dp + p cos ddd, 
da = cos 6dp — p sind dé, 
d’y = sin 6d’p + 2 cos Od6dp — p sin 6dé&, 
and dx = cos 6 d’p — 2 sin Od6 dp — p cosd dé. 


Substituting these values in (1), and simplifying, we have 


2 MS 
(B+) 
eer er 


ap 
9 Ep Scale 
ae age dé? 


4. Given oy yt Ley = 0, to find the transformed equa- 


tion when 2 = 4z, ae z is independent. 
Ans. ZY 4 Wy = 0. 


5. Given (1— 2°) vu d= ot — 0, to find the transformed 
dv’ dx 


equation when «= cosz, and z is independent. 
2, 
Ans. gales 0. 
d. 


2 
wdy — y de 
ydy + «da 
when # =p cos6, y=psin6, and p is independent. 


Ans. 2= pad. 
dp 


6. Given z= , to find the transformed equation 


CHAPTER X. 
TANGENTS, NORMALS, AND ASYMPTOTES. 


132, The Rectangular Equation of the Tangent to any plane 
curve at (a', 7’) is 
y—y'=L (wa). (4) 
Olay 


For line (a) passes through (a’, y') ; and, by § 16, it has the 
slope of the curve at (#', y'). 


a)! 
Cor. When the axes are oblique, we is evidently the ratio 
da 


of the sines of the angles which the curve at (a', y') makes with 
the axes; hence, in this case also, (a) is the equation of the 
tangent. 


133. The Rectangular Equation of the Normal to any plane 
curve at (a', 7’) is 


da! 
a (0) 


For, the axes being rectangular, line (b) is perpendicular to 
line (a) of § 132, and therefore to the curve, at (a, y'). 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Find the equations of the tangent and normal to the 
parabola y? = 2px. 


dy _p, .dy' p 
Here Aree : Fede 


* dy! represents the value of ay at the point (2’, y’). 
dz! dx 
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t 
This value of sy substituted in (a) of § 132, and (6) of 


cla 
§ 133, gives 
es 7 
y—y'= 7 (@—-@), (1) 
y 
ores 
and a Met) 


as the equations of the tangent and normal respectively. 
Since y'? = 2pa', equation (1) by reduction becomes 
yy! = p(@ +2’). 


2. Find the equations of the tangent and normal to the circle 
ey? = 77. 
' 
Ans. yy'+av=ar3 y= Uo. 
3. Find the equations of the tangent and normal to the 
ellipse a’y? + b’a? = a’b’. 
wy! 
b7a' 


4. Find the equations of the tangent and normal to the 
hyperbola a’y’? — b?a? = — a*b’. 


Ans. a’yy'+ vaa'=a’7b?; y—y'= (a — 2"). 


2,,¢ 

Ans. ayy! — ax! =— ab’; y—-y'=— =o (% — x’). 

5. Find the equations of the tangent and normal to the cis- 
23 

soid Of 5) a . yn 3 ! 
a— 2% U2 = 
Ans. yt == eee 
oi he (2a—2')3 etext 
Yay = ie (a —2'). 


6. Find the equation of the tangent to y? = 2a?— a at a=1. 
Ans. y=}e4+4; y=—4tau—-}h. 


7. Find the equation of the normal to 7? =6a—5 at y=5. 
Ans. y=—$u+ 40. 
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8. Find the equation of the tangent to the hyperbola referred 


to its asymptotes, xy = m. ! 
at ee Ans. y=— Lat ay’ 
x 


9. Find the equation of the tangent to the i 


“= 7 vers” 11 _ Very y. Ans. y—y'= = 58 ee 


134, Length of Subtangent, Subnormal, Tangent, and Normal, 
Let pr be the tangent at the point p % 
(z', y'), and ps the normal. Draw the * 
ordinate pm; then tT» is called the subd- 
tangent, and ms the subnormal. 


Te! > ; 
MP Ax T M 
TM = =y'—; Fig. 34, 
tan MTP dy' 
da! 
= . =. yes 
. subtangent = ¥ ay (1) 
dy! 
Ms = Mp tan ps = y' tan mrp = y! © 5 
da! 
dy 
>, subnormal = 7/' an (2) 
da! 


yeaa pat = lv (VEY 
dy 
aaa rat 
*. tangent = ya)i+ ea (3) 
ps = Vane +e =a)? + (y ZY; 
dav! 


.. normal = ¥ it (2): (4) 


Rem. If the subtangent be reckoned from the point 1 
(Fig. 34), and the subnormal from M, each will be pestvec or / 
negative according as it extends to the right or left. f 
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EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the values of the subtangent and subnormal of the 
ellipse a?y? + b’a? = ab’. 


2) ne eee 
Subt. == ai errr 3 
b2 ! 
Subn. = ay Se 


2. Find the values of the subtangent and subnormal of the 
parabola, circle, hyperbola, and cissoid. 


Ans. Parabola: subt. = 22! ; subn. =p. 
12 
Circle : subt. = — a : subn. =— 2". 
x 
12 2 b? ao! 
Hyperbola: subt. = z , eee subn. = — 
x a 
ste: mGane), x” (3a — w') 
‘issoid : ——— | subn,. = —— 
Cissoid : subt. — ae : Ona 


3. Find the value of the subtangent of the logarithmic curve 
y= a"; also of Y= 32?—12 ata=4. Ans. m; 3. 


4. Find the values of the subnormal and normal of the cycloid. 


Subnormal = -V (27 — y~)y = VuB- HD = PH = ED. 


Normal = pp = Vip + :P = V2 ry. 


Thus the normai passes through the foot of the vertical diam- 
eter of the generating circle, when it is in position for the 
point to which the normal 

is drawn. Moreover, since 


DPB is a right angle, the 
as tangent passes through the 
other extremity of the ver- 


x tical diameter. This prop- 
Fig. 35. erty furnishes a_ simple 
method of drawing a tangent and normal to the cycloid at any 
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point. Thus, to draw a tangent and normal at p, put the gen- 
erating circle in position for this point, and draw the vertical 
diameter Bp. The lines drawn from B and p through Pp will 
be respectively the required tangent and normal. 

That pp is tangent to the cycloid at p is further evident ; 
since, when the generating point reaches the position Pp, it is 
rotating about the point p, and is therefore moving in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to pp. . 


135. Fundamental Principle in the Method of Limits. Let 
a, a;, 6 and £,, be any four variables, so related that 


Peta nite 1, and limit 3 =e, 


ay Ay 


ee oe A By 
Bam Pi 8, ay B° 


. a 
then, since —~= 


limit = limit x limit x limit 21 = limit 
B 1 oy B 1 
Hence, in any problem concerning the limit of the ratio of 
two variables, either may be replaced by any other variable, the 
limit of whose ratio to it is unity. 


136. Length of Subtangent, Subnormal, Tangent, and Normal 
in Polar Curves. Let ox be 
the polar axis, and p any point 
on the curve mn. Let arc PD 
=wAS and OB = 1; then arc 
BE = Af, arc PM = pA@, and ° 
mp = Ap. Draw the chords pm 
and pp, the tangent pz, and 
pH perpendicular, and zu par- 
allel, to op, thus forming the 
right triangle pzu; then 
limit | pAd js § 48, 


A0=0! chordpm 


A 


T Fig. 36. 
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limit As 

and 5 ————— | = 

As=0 ae fi 

. limit | pA@|__ limit chord pm § 135 

Ad=0! As 49=0| chord pp |’ 

ele A limit MD 
and simit 05 |pae imi f 

A6=0!] As A9=0! ehord pp 


The limit of angle mpp is evidently npz ; and, in the isosceles 
triangle pom, the limit of angle pom being zero, the limit of 
PMO or its supplement pmp is a right angle. Hence the angles 
of the triangle pz are the limits of the angles of the triangle 
mpp. Therefore the ratios of the sides of the triangle npz 
equal the limits of the ratios of pA@, As, and Ap. Hence these 
sides may be taken as pdé, ds, and dp. 

Draw or perpendicular to op, and produce it until it meets 
the tangent int. Draw also the normal pa, and the perpen- 
dicular on upon the tangent. The lengths pr and pa are called 
respectively the polar tangent and polar normal; Oa is the polar 
subnormal, and or the polar subtangent. 


HP do 
tan opr = tanuzp =— =P. (1) 
HZ) dp 
: s up _ pao do 
= VL i — Tee 2 
sin opr = sin HZP = =~ (2) 
From triangle upz, 
ds? = dp” + p dae. (3) 
OT = op tan OPT = p?— ue 
dp’ 


*, polar subtangent = p 


i (4) 


OA = OP tan OPA = OP cot opr = - ; 


*, polar subnormal = se. (5) 


pr= Vor + or + or ‘= bt + 0 ie 
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200” 


.. polar tangent = pli +p ue (6) 
aver pata ie 
AP= Vop +0Aa = : 

+ 0A Pik ae 
*, polar normal = 4 |p’ pt ff 
.. pols mal = pt ae (7) 
2 
p = ON = OPsin Gener eee eee (8) 


ds /,2d6? + dp? 


137. That the sides of the triangle pzH (Fig. 36) may be 
taken as ds, dp, and pdé can be proved also as follows: 

When the generatrix of the curve is at p, the radius vector 
is increasing in length in the direction of pr, and the extremity 
of the radius vector drawn to P is moving in the direction of PH, 
at the rates at which the generatrix is then moving in these 
directions. If, at p, the motion of the generatrix became uni- 
form along the tangent pz, it is evident that any simultaneous 
increments of its distances from Pp and lines pH and or may 
be taken as ds, dp, and the differential of the are traced by the 
extremity of the radius vector to Pp, which equals pd6; for, 
if op = 1, B describes the measuring arc of the variable angle 6, 
and P is moving, as op revolves, p times as fast as B. Hence 
PH = pd, and uz = dp, if pz = ds. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the subtangent, subnormal, tangent, normal, and p, 
or the length of the perpendicular from the pole to the tangent, 
of the spiral of Archimedes p= aé. 


1 
bnormal =“ =a; 
subnorma 76 ; 


26 


subtangent = p Ee 


2 
ener. 
mae ’ 

a 
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2 ae 
tangent = p~{1 + pitt = pal ale Fr; 
ap” a 


2 
normal =Vp?+a?; p= — 


2. Find the subtangent, subnormal, tangent, and normal of 
the logarithmic spiral p= a?. 


Ans. subt. = i a subn. = ploga; 
og 


(Ne = 1+ 2 or. =pvV1 log a)’. 
oes =pyi+ Te (log a)? ae Cee) 


Since tan opr =o i : , this curve makes the same angle 
dp  loga 


with every radius vector, and therefore is called the eguiangular 
spiral. 


T 
Ih Gp == Oy ihn Orr = il, @ers= 2 subtangent = subnormal, and 
tangent = normal. 


3. Find the subtangent, subnormal, and p of the lemniscate 
of Bernouilli p? = a’cos 26. 


Teas 
Ans. subt. = —= = 
a’ sin 26 p 


3 3 


Vp'+atsin29 = @ 


Rectilinear Asymptotes. 


138. A Rectilinear Asymptote is a straight line that has the 
limiting position of the tangent to an infinite branch of a curve. 
If a curve has no infinite branch, it evidently can have no 
asymptote. 

If X and Y represent the intercepts of a tangent on the axes 


of « and y respectively, from the equation of the tangent to 
any plane curve 
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dy! 
y-y = (@-2), 


. + da! 
we obtain X=a@! —y!— 
y dy! (1) 
1 ! 
and Y=y'— pie. 9 
a dla! (2) 


Now if, as the point of contact (a, y') moves out along an 
infinite branch, the value of X or Y or the values of both 
approach finite limits, it is evident that these limits will be the 
intercepts on the axes of an asymptote to that branch of the 
curve. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Examine 7’?= 62° + 2’ for asymptotes. 


Solving for y, we have 


3/6 


As a == ,* Y=; and, ase = — a, y= — &. 


Hence the curve has two infinite branches, one in the first 
angle and another in the third. 


13 
Xoo! 42-7" =_2 as a! = oo; 
Ag'+ta on 
gq! 


*e=aas y= is read “x approaches uw as its limit as y approaches 
infinity, or increases without limit.” A variable cannot approach infinity 
as its limit. For example, if yen and «=0, y does not approach infinity 

L 


as its limit; for, when x is infinitely near 0, y is infinitely large; but it 
doubles its value while x decreases by half its own value. Hence, as x=0, 
the difference between o and y must always be many times as great as y, 
however great 7 may become. 
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Therefore, the line y =x +2, whose intercepts on the axes of 
x and y are respectively —2 and 2, is an asymptote to each 
branch. 


2. Examine the conic sections for asymptotes. 

Neither the circle nor the ellipse can have an asymptote, since 
neither has an infinite branch. 

The parabola has two infinite branches, one in the first angle 
and another in the fourth. 


oes: 5 : 
Here SS So ee a8 a= "oo; 
pay! 
and ears, ae as a! == 


Hence the parabola has no asymptote. 
The hyperbola has four infinite branches, one in each angle. 
In this curve 


Raa = © = 40 a8 vic: 4:05 
ay! ay 
rp l2 2 

Yay = bio aS.a"-OF =a oo, 
wy i] 


Hence the asymptote to each branch passes through the ori- 
gin. To determine the direction of these asymptotes, we have 


dy' ba! b 5 b ee 
dil aes = <a am 
ast poy 


gl? 


Pa Ngo oA et eke ¢ 
Since —— is positive for any point in the first or third angle, 
ay 


and negative for any point in the second or fourth, y= ° is | 
the asymptote to the branches in the first and the third angle, and _ 
Sole to those in the second and the fourth. These asymp- 


totes are evidently the produced diagonals of the rectangle on 
the axes. 


3. Prove that y=—a is an asymptote to each of the two 
infinite branches of y’? = a? — a. 
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4. Show that 7’ = aa? has no asymptotes. 


139. Asymptotes Determined by Inspection or Expansion. 
From the definition of an asymptote, it follows that it is a line 
which an infinite branch of a curve approaches indefinitely 
near, but never reaches. From this view of asymptotes, we 
can often determine their equations by inspecting the equation 
of the curve, or expanding one of its members. Thus, in the 
cissoid 


pos, y=toasv=2a. 
Whence, # = 2a is an asymptote to the two infinite branches of 
the curve ; for they approach indefinitely near, but never reach, 
this line. 

In-e= log, 7; or y= a", o== —'o as y= 0. The axis of x15 
therefore an asymptote to the infinite branch in the second 
angle. 

Again, the equation xy —ay—be=0 may be put in the 
form, 

ba ae, 


from which we know that x =a and y= each is an asymptote 
to two infinite branches. 

The method of examining a curve for asymptotes by solving 
its equation for y, and then developing the second member in 
descending powers of w, by Maclaurin’s formula or some other 
means, will be illustrated by a few examples.* 


* The following is a brief view of another method of examining a curve 
for asymptotes. For a fuller treatment, see Williamson’s Differential 
Calculus, page 240. 

Let the equation of a right line be 


Y= HEY; (1) 
that of a curve of the nth degree, 
J(%y)=9; (2) 


that obtained by substituting ux + y for y in (2), 
(x) =0. (3) 
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EXAMPLES. 


1. Examine 2’ — ay’? + a7’ = 0 for asymptotes. 


1 a 
Na Nae 
Here y= tol) = o(1—5) 
x — O x 


From the first form of the value of y, «=a is evidently an 
asymptote to two branches of the curve that lie to the right of it. 
From the last form we see that two branches of the curve ap- 


proach infinitely near each of the lines y= + @ + 3) AS © = a Oo. 


The curve therefore has three asymptotes, each of which is 
asymptotic to two infinite branches. 


Se 


Equation (3) is evidently of the nth degree, and its n roots are the 
abscissas of the n real or imaginary intersections of (1) and (2). If two 
roots of (3) be equal, two points of intersection of (1) and (2) will coincide, 
and, in general, (1) will be a tangent to (2). From Algebra, we know that, 
as the coefficients of #” and 2"! approach zero as a limit, two roots of (3) 
increase without limit. Hence, if « and y in (1) have such values as ren- 
der these coefficients 0, (1) has the limiting position of a tangent to an 
infinite branch, or is an asymptote. 


For example, let the curve be 

y= ax? + 23, (1) 
Substituting wx + y for y, and arranging the terms, we have 

(w8 —1) a8 + (8 y2v—a) 2? 43 yy%2r4+ Y=0. (2) 


Two roots of (2) become o, when n3—1=0, and 38u2y—a=0; that is, 
when »=1,andy=ja. Hence, y=x+ a is an asymptote to (1). 

From the theory of equations, and this theory of asymptotes, the fol- 
lowing are obyious conclusions : 


(a) Any asymptote or tangent to a curve of the third degree intersects 
the curve in one, and only one, point. 

(b) Any asymptote or tangent to a curve of the nth degree cannot meet 
it in more than n—2 points, exclusive of the point of contact. 


ASYMPTOTES TO POLAR CURVES. 


2. Examine 7? = 2?” 


Pad for asymptotes. 


Hence y = + & are the two asymptotes. 


3. Examine y’ = aa — x’ for asymptotes. 


4. Examine y=c+ ; for asymptotes. 


a 
(e@—b) 
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Ans. y=rate 


BAR Syn} = Cr Were 


3 2 
: w+ ax 
5. Examine 7” eis for asymptotes. 
x— a 


Ans. =a, and y= + (@+a). 


140. Asymptotes to Polar Curves. If, as6=06', p=a, 
the subtangent op = os, it is evident that sn, 
which is parallel to om, is an asymptote to the 
infinite branch pK. Hence, to examine a polar 
curve for asymptotes, we find from its equa- 
tion the values of 6 which make p=to. If 
the corresponding value of the subtangent is 
finite, the line parallel to the infinite radius 
vector, and passing through the extremity of 
the limiting subtangent, is an asymptote. 


EXAMPLES. Fig. 37. 


1. Examine the hyperbolic spiral p#@ =a for asymptotes. 


and 


Here p= . ; hence, when 6=0, p=, and subtangent = —a. 


The curve therefore has an asymptote parallel to the initial line, 


and at the distance a above it. 
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2. Examine p cos @ =a cos 26 for asymptotes. 


Here p= gees ; hence, when 6= 5? p = +o, and subtan- 


os 6 
gent =— a. 
The line perpendicular to the initial line at the distance a to 
the left of the pole is therefore an asymptote to two infinite 
branches. 


3. Examine p? cos 6 = a’ sin 36 for asymptotes. 
Ans. The perpendicular to the initial line at the origin is an 


asymptote. 


4. Show that the initial line is an asymptote to the lituus 


pve = Oh. 


MiscELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 


1. At what angle does y’ = 10a intersect a + y? = 144? 
Ans. 71° 0! 58% 


2. Find the subnormal of the curve y’ = 2a? log x. 


2 
a 

Ans. —. 
x 


3. Find the equation of the tangent to the curve 
x(a + y) = a?(x%—y) at the origin. 
Ans. Y= a. 


4. Find at what angle the curve y*=2aa cuts the curve 
x — sacy+y=0. 
Ans. cot 74. 


5. Find the normal, subnormal, tangent, and subtangent of 
the catenary y= - Geo"): 


uae 2 
Ans. Subn. = 55 (e*—e *); norm=Z. 
a 


9 


subti = ee tan: == =e 


— 9 


Vy — a Vee 
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a 
a—x 


Ans, 22#4%=*#), 
34 — 20 


6. Find the subtangent of the curve 7? = 


7. Examine y’(« — 2a) = 2 — a’ for asymptotes. 
ARS k= 203) = tea), 
8. Examine (a? — 2’) = 6’(2@ +e) for asymptotes. 
Ans. y=0; «t+a=0; x=a. 
9. Examine for asymptotes the folium of Descartes, 
v+y?—3saxy=0. 
Ans. y=—@—Aa. 
10. Examine (y’?—1)y= (a — 4) for asymptotes. 
ANS. Y =a: 
a? (a — a) («@— 
x? — 20x 
Ans ¢= 20; c= 0 yoo. 


11. Examine y’= oO for asymptotes. 


Cay asymptotes. 


12. Examine the hyperbola p = 
7 pea ecosé— 1 


13. Find the length of the perpendicular from the pole upon 
the tangent to the lituus pV6=a. 2a’p 
Vp! + 4a 

14. In the hypocycloid x3 + y= ai, prove that the portion 
of the tangent intercepted between the axes equals a. 


Ans. p= 


15. Give the different methods of drawing a tangent to any 
plane curve at a given point. 


CHAPTER XI. 


DIRECTION OF CURVATURE, SINGULAR POINTS, AND CURVE 
TRACING. 


141. Direction of Curvature. A curve is concave upward or 
downward at any point, according as in the immediate vicinity 
of that point it lies above or below the tangent 

at that point. 


b 
When a ee as ab, is concave upward, it 
a 

d is evident that oa , the slope of the curve, in- 

a 2 

f a 
c creases as @ increases ; hence, di , the deriva- 

O yao 


Fig.38. tive of as is positive (§ 72). When a curve, 
xe 


: E dy é 
as cd, is concave downward, da decreases as & increases, and 
x 


dy « 
dx 


Hence, the curve y= f(x) is concave upward or downward, 
2. 


at any point (x, y), according us = is positive or negative. 
x? 


is negative. 


In the polar system, a curve is said to be concave or convex 
toward the pole at any point according as in the immediate 
vicinity of that point it lies on the same 


side of the tangent as the pole, or on the 

opposite side. From the figure, it is 
a be evident that, when the curve is concave 

toward the pole, p or op increases as p 

D 

: Ch « One 

increases, and oe is positive (§ 31). 
oO x 


When the curve is convex toward the 


: a 
pole, p decreases as p increases, and “ 


Fig. 30. : : p 
3 is negative. 


Hence, @ polur curve is concave or convex toward the pole 


: dp . one : 
according as me positive or negative. 
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When the equation of the curve is given in terms of p and 6, 
we find p in terms of p by use of (8) of § 136. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the direction of curvature of y= a? +2a+ 5. 
a OT 
dx? 


Here = 2; hence the curve is concave upward. 


2. Find the direction of curvature of y= a+ c¢(«+ b)°. 
Here oe =6c(“a+b); hence the curve is concave upward or 
a 


downward at (#, 7), according as #@> or <—b. 


3. Find the direction of curvature of y= 2? —3a?—9a+4+9. 


Ans. Concave upward or downward according as «> or <1. 
4. Find the direction of curvature of «=log,y, and y =sing. 


5. Find the direction of curvature of the lituus p’6 = a’. 


: eas ae eo. 
Here ae 2 pb Dae? 
Zz 9 72 
gy as § 136, (8) 
ee dp? V4 + p* 
de 


dp _ 2a?(Aa*—p*) | 
“dp (Aut +p')3 
Hence this spiral is concave or convex toward the pole at (6, p) 
according as p< or > av2. 


6. Find the direction of curvature of the logarithmic spiral 
= 0h. 
: Ei ) Pp. ; 3 dp ae i! 7 
ere >= ek 
: V1 + (loga)’ dp /1+(loga)? 


Hence the curve is concave toward the pole. 
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Singular Points. 

142, Singular Points of a curve are those which have some 
peculiar property. Such points are: first, Points of Inflexion ; 
second, Multiple Points; third, Conjugate Points; fourth, Stop 
Points. 


143. Points of Inflexion. A point of inflewion is a point at 
which a curve changes its direction of curvature. Hence a 
tangent at a point of inflexion intersects 


Y 
the curve. Thus the tangent at Pp, a point 
of inflexion, cuts the curve at P. 
At a point of inflexion on y=/f (2), 
P 2, 
2 must evidently change its sign, and 
ae 
therefore pass through 0 or ». Hence, 
2, 
0 x if we) be found in terms of a, the roots of 
Fia. 40. dla? 
_—) or o are the critical values of x to be examined. 
x 


dy PS Piss 
Thee, changes its sign as # passes through any one of these 
da? : 


values, this value is the abscissa of a point of inflexion.* 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Examine x — 3ba* + a’y = 0 for points of inflexion. 


2, 
The root of dy 2 CD) 
da? 


ae 0 is 6; and Ser) evidently 


changes its sign as x passes through 0; hence (>, >) is a 
point of inflexion. os 


2. Prove that the points in which y=csin~ cuts the axis of 
x are all points of inflexion. : 


* On one side of a point of inflexion, the slope of a curve is increasing ; 
and, on the other, it is decreasing: hence a point of inflexion is a point of 
maximum or minimum slope, and the method of finding such a point is 


seen to be that of finding a maximum or minimum of ou. 
xv 
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d’y 
da? 


« passes through each of these values, 


The roots of 


Botte 
= — —,sin—= 0 are 0, az, 2am, 3am, etc. As 
a a 


dy 


an” 


changes its sign; hence 


0, ar, 2am, 3az, etc., are abscissas of points of inflexion. 


3. Examine the witch of Agnesi, 2y=4a?(2a—y), for 


points of inflexion. = 
: Ans. (+ 2aV3) $4). 


23 
a? a? 
Ans. (0, 0), (a V3, 3a-V3), and (—av3, —$aV3). 


4, Examine y = for points of inflexion. 


144, To test curves given by their polar equations for points 
of inflexion, we find the roots of ie Olor cw. At 2 changes 
its sign as p passes through any one of these critical values, 
tbis value is the radius vector of a point of inflexion.* Thus, 
in the lituus, (28°38', a2) is a point of inflexion; for z 
changes its sign as p passes through a V2, the root of i =0. 


(See § 141, Ex. 5.) 
Multiple Points. 


145. A Multiple Point is one through which two or more 
branches of a curve 
pass, or at which = 
they meet. A mul- f < 
tiple point is double 


when there are only be 


two branches, triple a ge im 


when only three, and a. 


so on. 
A multiple point at which the branches intersect (Fig. a) is 


called a Multiple Point of Intersection. 


Cc. 
Fig. 41. 


* A point of inflexion on a polar curve evidently corresponds to a 
maximum or minimum of p. 
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A multiple point through which two branches pass, and at 
which they are tangent (Figs. b, c) is an Osculating Point. 

A multiple point at which two branches terminate, and are 
tangent (Figs. d, e) is a Cusp. A cusp or osculating point is 
said to be of the first or the second species, according as the 
two branches are on opposite sides (Figs. b, d) or the same side 
(Figs. ¢, e) of their common tangent. 

A Conjugate Point is one that is entirely isolated from the 
rest of the real locus. Hence, in an algebraic curve, a conju- 
gate point is a multiple point formed by the intersection or 
meeting, in the plane of the axes, of imaginary branches ; that 
is, of branches lying outside of the plane of the axes. Since 
an odd number of roots of an algebraic equation cannot be 
imaginary, an even number of imaginary branches must inter- 
sect or touch in a conjugate point of an algebraic curve. 


146. From the definitions given above, it follows that, at a 


5 5 4 : d 
multiple point of intersection, 8 must have two or more un- 
x 


equal real values; that, at a point of osculation or a cusp it 
must have two equal real values; that, at a conjugate point on 
an algebraic curve, it must have two or more values which are 
imaginary, unless the tangents to the imaginary branches at the 
conjugate point lie in the plane of the axes. 


Hence at any multiple point “ has two or more values. 
x 
147. If f(x, y)=u=0 be the algebraic equation of a curve 


freed from radicals and fractions, at any multiple point upon the 
curve, 


du 
dy _ Died a du _du 9, 
dla du 0 dx dy 
dy 
For, at any multiple point, LER or the ratio of ae to ay must 
dau ve ay 


have two or more yalues (§ 146). But, from the form of the 
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: : du du : ; 
equation of the curve, neither Fae ay oon contain radicals or 
x 


fractions ; hence their ratio can have two or more values for the 
same values of « and y, only when it assumes the indeterminate 


form £ 
0) 


148. Examination of a Curve for Multiple Points. To examine 
a curve for multiple points, put its equation in the required form 


J(&, y) =u= 0, and find the sets of values of # and y that will 
du 


satisfy the equations = 0 and Pia 0. Of these sets, those 
ae 

which satisfy the equation of the curve give the points to be 

examined. 


Let (2', y') be one of these points; then 


du 
dy! dv! pal) 
ci may 
dy! 


which is evaluated according to the method of § 83. 

Pelt ay has two or more unequal real values, (2’, y') is in 
general a motile point of intersection. 

it If au has two equal real values, (', y') is in general 
either an osculating point or a cusp. 

III. If all the values of an are imaginary, (a, y') is a con- 
jugate point. 

The following considerations enable us to discover more 


exactly the nature of these points: 
In Case I., if the values of y or a are real for e=a'—h 
we 

and «=a'+h, h being very small, (a', y') is a multiple point of 


intersection ; if real for neither, (a', y') is a conjugate point at 
which the imaginary branches are parallel to the plane of the 


axes. 
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In Case II., if the values of y or are real for v=a'—h 


and a=a'+h, (a', y') is a point of osculation ; if real for only 
one of these values of a, («',y') is a cusp; if real for neither, 
(a', y') is a conjugate point. 

dy' 


In some curves, and especially when Fe =o, it is better to 
inspect the values of & or c for y=y'—handy=y'+h. 

To determine the species of a cusp or point of osculation, 
find oH , and (a', y') will be of es first or the second species, 


according as the two values of ° i Lv have opposite signs or the 
aa? 


same sign. Or we may compare the ordinates or abscissas of 
adjacent corresponding points on the branches and on their 
common tangent.* 


* The following is a brief view of another method of examining a curve 
for multiple points. For a fuller treatment, see Williamson’s Differential 
Calculus or Salmon’s Higher Plane Curves. 


Let the equation of a curve of the nth degree be 


S(x,y) =05 (1) 
that of a right line through the origin, 

Y = Bx; (2) 
that obtained by substituting ux for y in (1), 

¢(x) =0. (3) 


If (1) contains no constant term, its locus evidently passes through the 
origin. If (1) contains no constant term nor any term of the first degree, 
two roots of (3) are 0. Hence two points of intersection of (1) and (2) are 
at the origin; and the origin is a double point. If, in addition, (1) con- 
tains no term of the second degree, three roots of (8) are 0, and the origin 
is a triple point. 

Hence, when the origin is a multiple point, this fact is evident from the 
equation of the curve. To examine a curve for multiple points not at the 
origin, change the reference of the locus to new parallel axes, using the 
formulas x= m-+.2,,and y=n+y,. If m and n can be so determined that 
the resulting equation will contain no constant term nor any term of the 
first degree in x, or y,, (m,n), or the new origin, is a double point. If m 
and n can be so determined that the new equation will contain no constant 
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EXAMPLES. 


1. Examine a‘ + aa’y — ay’ = 0 for multiple points. 


Here u= ott ax’y—ay=0; (1) 
. du eee 1 
os 4x°+ 2axy, and a = aa’ — 3.ay’; 
_ dy A+ 2aay > 
‘de 3ay?— aa? eo) 


Placing the partial derivatives equal to zero, we have 
x (22 + ay) = 0, (3) 
and ve — 3y’=0. (4) 
Solving (3) and (4), we obtain the following three sets of 
values for # and y, 
c= 0, Lav3, and —lav3, 
y=, — 4a, and —7a. 


Only the first set of values will satisfy (1) ; and (0, 0) is the 
only point to be examined. From (2) we have 


dy ee = ()) gyngl se il. § 85. 
dx |o9 Say’ — ax |o% 

Hence the origin is a triple point at which the inclinations of 
the branches are respectively 0, $7, and 37. 


From (1), 


w= tV—haythy V4ay +e. (5) 
From (5), we see that four values of x are real wheny = —/h, 


and two when y= +h; hence each of the three branches passes 


term nor any of the first or second degree in x, or 4, (m, 7) is a triple 


point. 

From this method, it is evident that a curve of the third degree can 
have only one multiple point; one of the fourth degree, only two double 
points or one triple point ; one of the fifth degree, only two double points 


or one triple and one double point. 
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through the origin, which is therefore a triple point of inter- 
section. The general form of the curve at the origin is shown 
in Fig. a on page 157. 


2. Examine 9” = 2 (a?—2’) for mul- 


/ tiple points. 
Ans. (0, 0), Fig. 42, is a double 
point of intersection ; oes + a. 
Fig. 42. dx |, 
3- Examine x? — 3aay + 7° = 0 for multiple points. 
Ans. (0,0) is a double point of intersection ; wy =Oando. 
At |. 


4, Examine 7/’ (a — a’) = a for multiple points. 
4 = +0, 
da }o,o 
and from its equation we see that the curve extends through the 
origin, and is symmetrical with respect to the axis of «; hence 
the origin is a point of osculation of the first species. 


5. Examine 7’ = a’a* for multiple points. 


and from its equation we see that the curve consists of two 
branches symmetrical with respect to the axis of w, and extend- 
ing from the origin to the right; hence the origin is a cusp 
of the first species, the common tangent being the axis of w 
(Fig. 43). 


6. Examine 7° = aa’ — a for multiple points. 


eS too, and 
dx |o,o 

y = (aa — a*)? shows that there is a branch on each side of the 
axis of y, neither of which extends below the origin, which is 


therefore a cusp of the first species. 


Here (0,0) is the only critical point. 


7. Examine y’ =a («-+«)’ for multiple points. 


Here (—a,0) is the critical point, and el = +tV—a; 
hence (—a, 0) is a conjugate point. ¢ 


—a,0 
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8. Examine ay’ — 2 aba’y — a> = 0 for singular points. 


Here (0, 0) is the critical point, and a feeds 
AX }0,0 


When «=0+h, 


2 FO ara As 
oe BE a ae hi + ah 
a as 


in which both the values of y are real, one greater and the other 
less than 0. 
When «=0—h, 


pes on 2 aes ae 
O a 


m which both the values of y are real and greater than 0 when 
h is small. 

Hence the origin is a point of osculation, and a point of in- 
flexion on one branch. 


149. A multiple point at which two or more branches termi- 
nate, and have different tangents, is a Shooting Point. A Stop 
Point is a point at which a single branch of a curve terminates. 

From the law of imaginary roots of algebraic equations, 
neither a shooting point nor a stop point can occur on an alge- 
braic curve. 


150. Curve Tracing. The most rudimentary method of trac- 
ing a curve is to find from its equation such a number of its 
points that, when located, these points will clearly indicate the 
form of the curve. 

This method is laborious ; and our present object is to utilize 
the principles heretofore developed to determine directly from 
its equation the general form of a curve, especially at such points 
as present any peculiarity, so that the curve may be traced with- 
out the labor of the first method. 

To trace a curve from its rectilinear equation, the following 
general directions will be found useful. 

Solve its equation for y or #, and determine any lines or points 
with respect to which the curve is symmetrical. 
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Find the points at which the curve cuts the axes, and deter- 
mine its limits and infinite branches. 

Determine the positions of its asymptotes, and on which side 
of each the infinite branches lie. 

Find its maxima and minima ordinates, and the angles at 
which it cuts the axes. 

Determine its direction of curvature, points of inflexion, and 
multiple points. 


EXAMPLES. 


i. Trace the curve whose equation is 7? = a’. 

Here y = + aw!, and the curve is symmetrical with respect to 
the axis of @. 

When «= 0, y =0, and the curve meets the axes at (0, 0). 

When « < 0, y is imaginary ; but when «> 0, yis real. Hence 
¥) there is one infinite branch in the first angle, 
and another in the fourth. 

ES BOs. at: Ug co when #@ = o; 


dx 2y 2 


x 
hence the curve has no asymptote. 


ano ye 


de 2y 0 
Fig. 43. but a == SE 3 = == ge (0). 
dx }o,o 2 Joo ‘ 


Hence the two symmetrical branches terminating at the origin 
are tangent to the axis of @ at that point, and the origin is a 
cusp of the first species. 

qe 30 : 

Since —> = + ——., the upper branch is concave upward, and 

da A/a 7 
the lower one concave downward. The form of the curve is 
shown in Fig. 43. 

2. Trace the curve y° = 2 az? — 2°. 

Here y = (2.aa? — a’)3, 

For y=0, «= 0 and 2a; hence the curve cuts the axis of « 
at the origin, and 2a at the right of it. 
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For each real value of x, y has one, and only one, real value, 
which is + or — according as a< or >2a. Hence there is 
one infinite branch in the second angle and another in the 
fourth. 


To find the equation of the asymptote, we have 


w 


Ba Bae 
nial Oat poe (1) 


Dae 
when @ is numerically greater than 2a. 
Hence the equation of the asymptote to each infinite branch is 
y¥=— a+ 2a. (2) 


From (1) and (2), it is evident that the infinite branches lie 
between the asymptote and the axis of x. 


dy __4ax— 32’ 


; = 0 when 2 = 4a; 
da BY? 


2. (2a? — a°)*] 4a, or 2a-V4, 


is 8 maximum ordinate. 


dy 
og = C2 
AX |o4,0 


hence the curve is perpendicular to the axis of w at (2a, 0). 


Sian when «= y=0. 


da 3Y° 0 


By evaluating we find that 


4 = ae a5 
dx 0,0 


hence, as the curve does not extend below the axis of x to the 
left of a = 2a, and y has one, and but one, real value for each 
value of wz, the origin is a cusp of the first species, the two 
branches being tangent to the axis of y. 
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ay — 8a 
dx? 9ai(Qa—a)¥ 


which is + or —, according as # > or < 2a; hence (2a, 0) is 
a point of inflexion, to the right 
of which the curve is concave 
upward, and to the left down- 
ward. The form of the curve 
is given in Fig. 44. 


3. Trace the curve 
oP (a? — a?) = a. 

Since its equation involves 
only even powers of x and y, 
the curve is symmetrical with 
respect to each axis. Hence, if 
we determine the part of the locus that is in the first angle, 
the symmetry of the curve will give us the other three parts. 


Fig. 44. 


Solving for y, we have 
rae Ree . 
(@— aa 

When «=0, y=0; but, for other values of x between —a 
and +a, y is imaginary; hence (0,0) is a conjugate point, and 
the locus in the first angle lies to the right of w= a. 

As «=a from a value greater than a, yc; hence there is 
one infinite branch in the first angle to which «= a is the asymp- 
tote. When «=a, y=o; and there is a second infinite branch 
in the first angle. 

To find the equation of the other asymptote, we have 


yor 


when # is numerically greater than a; hence y= is the equa- 
tion of the other asymptote. 
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Evidently the curve lies above this asymptote. Hence the 
branch in the first angle lies above y=, and to the right of 


ee Sole NE ae 


dy 22% — ay? _ 


da y(a#@ — a’) ra 


when 7? = 227, or e«=+av2; 
hence 2@ is a minimum ordi- 
nate. 


In the first angle, 
Gy _ a?(x + 2a") 
da? (a — a?)2 


As this is + when x >a, this Fig. 45. 
branch in the first angle is concave upward. The form of the 
curve is given in Fig. 45. 


y 


4. Trace the curve t=], 
a b° 


The curve cuts the axis of # at (a,0) and the axis of y at 
(0,). There is one infinite branch in the second angle and 


another in the fourth. y=— Be is the equation of the asymp- 
a 


tote, which lies below the infinite branches. The curye is con- 
cave upward, except between «= 0 and 
% = dad, where it is concave downward. 
(0, &) and (a, 0) are points of inflexion. 

au ° 
1+? 

The curve has one infinite branch in the 
first angle and another in the third, to each 
of which the axis of x is an asymptote. 
+ is a maximum, and —4 a minimum, 
ordinate. (0, 0), (— V3, — 4-3), and 
(V3, 4-V3) are points of inflexion. The 
inclination of the curve at the origin is $7. 


5. Trace the curve y= 


Fig. 46. 


6. Trace the curve 7? = pare For the form of the curve, 
see Fig. 46. Eales 
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151. Tracing Polar Curves. When possible, write the equa- 
tion in the form p=f(@). Solve f(@) =0 to find the angles at 
which the curve cuts the polar axis at the pole. Assign to 6 
such positive and negative values as make p easily found. 


Solve “e = 0 to find the values of 6 for which p is a maximum 


or minimum, and for which the curve is perpendicular to the 
radius vector. Examine the curve for asymptotes, direction of 
curvature, and points of inflexion. The facts thus obtained will 
indicate the form of the curve. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Trace the curve p=a sin36. 


Since p=asin36, p reaches its maximum value a when 
sin36=1; that is, when O=17, 27, 37, etc.; and p reaches 
its minimum — a@ when sin8@=—1; that is, when 0=47, 7, 
117, ete. 

Since 2? =38acos36, p increases from 0 to a, while 6 in- 

oS creases from 0 to}7; p decreases from a to 

—a, while 6 increases from 47 to $73 p 

increases from — a to +a, while 6 increases 

from $7 to 27; and p decreases from a to 

0, while @ increases from 37 to z. Further 

revolution of the radius vector in either 

Fig. 47. direction would evidently retrace the three 

loops already found. The curve is that represented in Fig. 47. 


2. Trace the curve p= asin 206. 


The curve consists of four loops. From this and the previous 
example, we infer that the locus of p=asinn@ consists of n 
loops when n is odd, and 27 loops when v is even. 


3. Trace p=asin S. 4. Trace the lituus p= zeae | 
ve 
5. ‘Trace p=acosé +), in which a>b. 


15 
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MIscELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 


Examine 2* — aay? — ay’ = 0 for multiple points. 


The origin, a triple point, is a cusp of the first species, through 
which a branch of the curve passes. 


2. 
3. 


Examine aa’ + by’? — ¢ = 0 for points of inflexion. 


Prove that (0,0) is a multiple point of intersection on the 


curve x — aay + by? =0. 


4, 


10. 
itt 


Examine a* — a’ + a®y = 0 for points of inflexion. 


OF GI God: 
AS, ( =, =, aie) (= Se, Sk 
V6 36 V6 36 


Examine az’ — 2 — ba? = 0 for multiple points. 
Examine ay’ — @ + ba’ = 0 for multiple points. 
Ans. (0,0) is a conjugate point. 
Ri = OF 
x+tb , 
Trace the folium of Descartes vy? — 3avy+ a= 0. 


Trace the curve 7? = 


Trace (y —2*)? = 2. 
Trace y°(#@ — a) = 2. 


Trace p cos@ = a cos 26. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CURVATURE, EVOLUTES, ENVELOPES, AND ORDER OF 
CONTACT. 


152. If # represent the inclination of any curve ab referred 

to rectangular axes, then ¢ will measure the direction of the 

b curve with respect to the axis of x At the 

point Pp, ¢=angle xor; and at P’, 6=xmp’; 

hence angle prM = Aq, if arc pr/= As, s repre- 
senting the length of the curve. 


153. The Curvature of a curve at any point 
is the rate of change of its direction relative 
Fig. 48. to that of its length. 


x 


Hence, if x represent the curvature of any curve, 


_ dd limit | 4¢ 
ae ee or a oe § 31. 


154. Curvature of a Circle. If ab (Fig. 48) be the are of a 
circle whose radius is 7, the angle prM equals the angle sub- 
tended by the arc pp’ at its centre ; and from § 40 we have 


: arc Pp! A¢d_ 1 
angle PRM = ———., or —"#=-; 
P AS ae 
d 1 : 
eee. or Ky, =—* § Wee Cor. Die 
ds r 


Hence, the curvature of any circle is equal to the reciprocal of 
its radius; and the curvatures of any two circles are inversely 
proportional to their radii. 


Cor. Ifr=1, «=1; that is, the unit of curvature is the cur- 
vature of a circle whose radius is unity. 
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155. To jind « in terms of the differentials of x and y. 


tan ¢ = a) ; 
da 
.sec’pdd = oY, 
ay 
da 
Op = —_.. since sec? =1 + Or 
ee ae da 
cla 
ay 
ot dp | _ dx 
ds we dy 
\ dar 


We take the positive value of the radical so that the curva- 
: os ; : ay . 
ture of a curve will be positive or negative according as oe is 
eo 
positive or negative; that is, according as the curve is concave 
upward or downward. The sign of curvature, however, is often 


neglected. 


156. Radius of Curvature. As the radius of a circle varies 
from 0 to o, its curvature varies from o to 0; hence there is 
always a circle whose curvature is equal to that of any curve at 
any point. A circle tangent to a curve, and having the same 
curvature as the curve at the point of contact, is called the 
Circle of Curvature of the curve at that point. Its radius and 
centre are the radius of curvature and the centre of curvature of 
‘the curve at that point. Hence, if R represent the radius of 
curvature of a curve, from §§ 154 and 155, we have 


RF will be positive or negative, according as the curve is con- 
cave upward or downward ; but its sign is often neglected. 


WY CURVATURE. 


157. The radius of curvature in terms of polar codrdinates 
can be found by transforming the value of J in § 156 to polar 
codrdinates. We thus obtain 


R= ("*t) eee 
e i dg? p de? dg de? 


in which V is the normal. See § 131, Ex. 3, and § 136, (7). 


158. The circle of curvature, in general, cuts the curve at the 
point of contact. 

For, on one side of the point of contact, the curve changes 
its direction more rapidly than the circle of curvature, and hence 
lies within the circle; while on the other side it changes its 
direction more slowly than the circle, and hence lies without the 
circle. 


159. At a point of maximum or minimum curvature,* the cir- 
cle of curvature does not cut the curve; and conversely. 

For, on either side of a point of maximum curvature, the curve 
changes its direction more slowly than at this point ; hence, on 
each side of this point, the curve lies without the circle of curva- 
ture at this point. On either side of a point of minimum 
curvature, the curve changes its direction more rapidly than at 
this point; hence, on each side of this point, the curve lies 
within the circle of curvature. 

Since the conic sections are symmetrical with respect to nor- 
mals at their vertices, it follows that their vertices must be points 
of maximum or minimum curvature. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the curvature of the parabola y? = 2 pa. 


2 2 
yee and CHE 5 


d —— 


Here 7 = 3 
CL] dae? y 


* By a maximum or minimum curvature, we mean a numerical maxt- 
mum or minimum, the sign of curvature not being considered. 
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ay 
oe eee 
pores) NEA y+")! 
das 


2 

ae ; io 

The upper or lower sign is to be taken according as — Eis 
ds, 


3 
positive or negative. 


1 era ; : 
At the vertex (0, 0), « =~, which is evidently the maximum 
curvature of the parabola. 


2. Neglecting its sign, find the curvature of the ellipse 
ary? + ba? = ab. 


4 2 2 4 
Here Cy ee ey and ume noe 
dx wy dix? ay? 
. bt ay % a‘*b* 
—K= Se = 
ap aby? + bia? ( ay? + bia?) 4 


At the vertex (a, 0), k= a at the vertex (0, —b), x ay Oe 
a 


: : Fa) 
hence, the maximum curvature of the ellipse is op and the 


ee b 
minimum —- 
ae 


3. Find the radius of curvature of the cycloid 


; 
a=rvyers 2 —V/2ry — 7. 
is 


ee V2ry — Te and a) fee a : 
da y du y 
1S (=)(- £) =—2V2ry, 
y r 
which equals numerically twice the normal. 
! . 
Sa ree ae) 
—I2V2ry 


and -i, the curvature at the highest point, is evidently the 
_ 


minimum curvature of the cycloid. 
hone 
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4. Find the curvature of y=a'—4a°— 182? at the origin. 
Find the abscissas of the points at which the curvature is 0. 


Ans. «=— 386; x=838 and —1. 
5. Find the curvature of the logarithmic curve y = a’. 


Ais aes 

"nk +a) 

6. Find the numerical value of the radius of curvature of the 

ae , Siaeree, i 

cubical parabola y*? = a*a. oe (9y! at) ; 

6aty 

7. Find the radius of curvature of the spiral of Archimedes 

p= ag. 


2 
Here ce Sih, Bune! on 10) 


dp?\2 
ee 
ae (> de? x (2 +.a7)3 _ 1+6)3 
: dp @p p42a | 46 
eee te “it p +2a —- 


8. Find the radius of curvature of the logarithmic spiral 
= 79 nd 
ass Ans. R=pv1 + (loga)?. 


Evolutes. 
160. The Evolute of a given curve is the locus of the centre 


of curvature of the curve. The given curve is called the 
Involute of its evolute. 


161. To find the equation of the evolute of any given curve. 
. Let c, (a, 8), be the centre of curvature of the curve ad at any 
point p, (w,y). Then, 


since BP = PC SinBCP = # sinkKPpH = Re. 


and BC = & cosBoP = Roe 
ds 


dy 
= OE — BP=“2—kh— 1 
sw) FID (1) 


and paer+no=y+R&. (2) 
8 
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Substituting in (1) and (2) the values of R and ds, we have 
ly*\ dy 
Tee \ oe 
( cea da 
2 ie ) 
ony, 
dx’ 


a= xv— 


and b=y+—— (4) 


By differentiating the equation of any given curve, and sub- 
stituting the results in (8) and (4), a and @ may be expressed 
in terms of x and y. If, between the equations thus obtained 
and that of cne given curve, # and y be eliminated, the resulting 
equation between a and # will be the equation of the evolute. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Find the equation of the evolute of the parabola. 


Here —=—*, and ey = Ine 
vw Y dx y 


Substituting these values in (3) and (4) of $161, and reducing, 
we have 


— B 
a=38e+p, or w= SF, a 
and PS ew or y=— Bi pi. 


p 
Substituting these values of x and y 
in the equation of the parabola, we , 


have ets 
Bipt = 3p(¢—p), 
8 
a —p)3 
or B 27 p (a fi ) ) 
which is the equation of the evolute of ic 
y? = 2pm. : Fig. 50. ra 


BAC (Fig. 50) is the evolute of the parabola mon. 
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2. Find the equation of the evolute of the ellipse. 
dy 4 0 dy oe 


Here Bi = ey’ d dat Sa ary” 
2 __p?) a8 ata. \3 
a (5-9) 
ar ae b*)y’ ae b'B $ 
and Bae aaa ; 


Substituting these values of @ and y in a’? + b’a’ = a’b’, we 

obtain as the equation of the evolute of the ellipse, 
(aa)? + (0B)? = (a? —b’) 3. 

3. Find the equation of the evolute of the cvcloid 
w= rvers! 2 —V2ry — 9. (1) 
co v20y = Land a= = — 

da y da’ y 
.y=—B, and «= a—2V— 278 — fp. 


Substituting these values of « and y in (1), we obtain as the 
equation of the evolute of the cycloid, 


a= 7 vers ie aM V = o7p = 6". (2) 


, 


Here 


The locus of (2) is another cycloid equal to the given cycloid, 
the highest point being 
at the origin. For, if 
the cycloid oom be 
referred to the axes 
0;X, and 0,¥,, and P be 
any point, 


Yi—S= BE, 
and 2 = 0,B 


=krEe+pp. (3) 


Fig. 51. ; EM = arc EP ; 
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AD — 1 
.. KE = arc AP = 7 vers -— =7 vers (=). (4) 
ify : tie 


DP =VAD-DE=V—y(2r+y)=V— 2ry —y. (5) 
From (3), (4), and (5), we obtain 


parvers (<2) +V— aye, (6) 


Comparing (2) with (6), we see that os, the evolute of 00,, 
must be equal to 0,m; that is, the evolute of a cycloid is an equal 
cycloid. 

Properties of the Evolute. 
162. Any normal to the involute is a tangent to the evolute. 
The equation of the normal to y= f(«) at (a', y') is 
YH (2 — it). (1) 


Let (a, 8) be the centre of curvature of y= f(x) at (a, y'); 
then (1) passes through (a, 8), and we have 


ax! ; 

ae a Remo (2) 
! 

ol a L(y! = B=: (3) 


If (w', y') move along the involute, (a, 8) will move along 
the evolute, and a, 8, and y’ will be functions of a. Differen- 
tiating (3) on this hypothesis, we have 


dy” —dy'd dy! 
ih np IS at B+ (yp) St =0 


Dividing by da’, and oe terms, we have 


4 ay” 
1 12 


+(y! -p)o 2aA SOR (4) 


x dx!” 
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But, as (a, 8) is on the evolute, we have by § 161, (4), 


14" 
B = y' + __ dal? . 
dy! ’ 
ad? ' da 12 
“(= 8) onthe ee Oe (5) 


From (4) and (5), we obtain 
_ da _ dy'dg 


da! aa!” 


af 
=, or Se — 9B, 


dy' da 
Hence (1) is tangent to the evolute at (a, 8). 


163. Any continuous arc of the evolute is equal to the differ 
ence between the radii of curvature of the involute that are tangent 
to this arc at its extremities. 

If (c—a)’?+(y—f)’= Ff be the circle of curvature of any 
curve at (a', y'), we have 

(a! —a)’+ (y'— 8)? = BR’. Q) 

Suppose (a!, y') to move along the curve; then y’', a, B, and 
EF will be functions of a’. 

Differentiating (1) on this hypothesis, we obtain 


(a! — a) da! + (y!— B)dy!— (a!— a) da 


—(y'— B)dB= Rak. (2) 
From equation (2) of § 162 we have 
da! 
am acres ar ta (3) 
' aB (1 
—B=— (e'— 4 
Ute ae) (4) 


2 From (3), 
vee (a!— a)da'+ (y'— B)dy'=0. (5) 
From (2) and (5), 

(a! —a)da+(y'— pag =— RaR. (6) 
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From (1) and (4), 
(a'— eae = R?, (7) 


da? 


From (4) and (6), 


ee ar (8) 


da. 
Squaring (8) and dividing by (7), we obtain 
da? + dB’ = dh’. 
But, s being the length of the evolute, we have 
da? + dB? = ds*; 
“ds=+ dk; 


that is, 2 increases or decreases as fast as s increases. 


Hence, if the length of the evolute of the parabola (Fig. 52) 
be estimated from the point a, we have 


arc AP = KP — OA. 


Again, if the length of the evolute of the cycloid (Fig. 51) 


be estimated from o, 
B 


arc OS= s0,= 47; 
m 
hence-the length of one branch of the 
eycloid is 87. 


164. These two properties of the 
evolute enable us to regard any invo- 
lute as traced by a point in a string 
unwound from its evolute. Thus, if 
on a pattern of cpao one end of a 
string be fastened at c, and the string 
be then stretched along the right of 
copa, the point of the string which 
reaches 0, when carried around to the right, will trace the are 
oxm as the string unwinds from the evolute. 


n 


Fig. 62. CG 
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Since any point of the string beyond a will trace an inyolute 
of ca, it follows that, while a curve has but one evolute, it can 
have an infinite number of involutes. 


Hnvelopes. 


165. If, in the equation f(x, y,a)=0, a series of different 
values be assigned to a, the equation will represent a series of 
curves differing in form, or in 
position, or in both these re- 
spects, but all belonging to, 
the same class or family of 
curves. 

For example, if different 
values be assigned to a in 
(w@—a)?+y’ = 25, its loci will 
be a series of equal circles with their centres on the axis of x 
(Fig. 53). 

The quantity a, which is constant for any one curve, but 
changes in passing from one curve to another, is called a Vari- 
able Parameter. Any two curves of a series that correspond 
to nearly equal values of the parameter usually intersect, and 
are called consecutive curves. 


166. An Envelope is the locus of the limiting positions of the 
points of intersection of the consecutive curves of a series, as 
these curves approach indefinitely near each other. 


167. To find the equation of the envelope of a series of curves. 
Let {Gy 2) =7=0 (1) 
and S(%, Y, a+ Aa) =0 (2) 


be the equations of any two consecutive curves of a series ; then, 
at the points of intersection of (1) and (2), we evidently have 


L(@ yn a + Aa) ~f(@, ya) _ 9 
Aa : 


(3) 
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Passing to the limit as Aa = 0, we have, at the limiting posi- 
tions of these intersections, 


d du 
— wv = (0) co O. Z 
qa aa @) Be da 2 


Since the codrdinates of the points on the envelope satisfy 
both (4) and (1), its equation is found by eliminating a between 
these equations. 


168. The envelope is tangent to each curve of the series. 


Let ¢(#,¥) represent the value of a obtained from (4) of 
§ 167; then, ifa=¢(a,y), 


(ey Ys Oo) the (1) 
is the eqtiation of the envelope. 
Differentiating (1), a being variable, we obtain 


Dt gee a 0, 
dx dy da. 


But, at any point on the envelope, 


du 


pa § 167, (4) 
ue, + oda =e (2) 
dae. 


which gives the ae of the envelope at any point. 
Differentiating f(«, y, 2) = w= 0, considering a constant, we 
have 
du 4 du 
a+—dy=0, (3) 
ae dy 
which gives the slope of any individual curve at any point. 
From (2) and (3) we see that the envelope and any curve of 
the series have the same slope at their common point. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the envelope of (vw—c)’?+y?=7", in which a is a 
variable parameter. 
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Here I (2, Ys a)[= uj=(a—a)?+yY—rP=0; (1) 
t= — 2(a—a)=0. (2) 


From (1) and (2), y=+73; that is, the envelope is two lines 
parallel to the axis of #, as would be inferred from Fig. 53. 


2. Find the envelope of y=an+™, a being the variable 
parameter. - 


Here (f(a, y, a)[=w]=y—an—= =0; (1) 
du m 

i — = (0). I, 

it ae ee ee 


Eliminating a between (1) and (2), we obtain y?=4 ma; that 
is, the envelope is a parabola whose latus rectum is 4m. 


3. Find the envelope of the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle of constant area. 


Let a and £ be the sides of the right triangie, and assume 
them as codrdinate axes; then 


ve, Yy 
= v=] 
me 


is the equation of the hypotenuse. 


Let c= the constant area; then 


aB = 2c, or B= ae 
a 
Henee f(#, y,2)==+9%—1=0, qy 
a. ZC 
lu x y 
and ag “ =(), : 
dla. a i‘ XC (2) 


Eliminating a between (1) and (2), we obtain ay =4¢; that 
is, the envelope is an hyperbola to which the sides of the tri- 
angle are asymptotes. 
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4. Find the envelope of a system of concentric ellipses. the 
area and the directions of the axes being constant. 


Let the equation of the ellipses be 


ary” at Ba — a’ B?, (1) 
and ¢ represent the constant area ; 
then C=7ap. (2} 
Eliminating B between (1) and (2), we have 
RRC ee e 
S(@; y,a)= a4? +— + =0; (3) 
Ta T 
du 20a? 
opts 2 ay? — =(t 
tema eae (4) 


From (3) and (4), we obtain 


c 
xy = + — 
y a” 
which are the equations of conjugate equilateral hyperbolas 
referred to their asymptotes. 


169. Contact of Different Orders. Let y=/(x) and y= ¢() 
be any two curves referred to the same axes. If f(a)=¢(a), 
the curves have the point [a, f(a) ] in common. If f(a) = ¢(a) 
and f'(a)= ¢'(a), the curves are tangent at [a, f(a) ], and are 
said to have a contact of the first order. If f(a)=¢(a), f'(a) 
=¢'(a), and f"(a)=¢"(a), the two curves have the same 
curvature at their common point, and their contact is of the sec- 
ond order. If in addition, f''(a)= ¢'"(a), their contact is of 
the third order; and soon. Thus, contact of the nth order im- 
poses n+ 1 conditions. 


170. Two curves intersect or do not intersect at their point of 
contact, according as their order of contact is even or odd. 

Let y= f(x) and y = $(#) be any two curves having the point 
Ca, f(a) ] in common. Let h be a very small increment of 
By Taylor’s formula, we have 


{84 ORDER OF CONTACT. 


flathy=sa) tf (Oh +f"a) - +s"(a) ge so eC) 


(ath)=¢d(a)+ ¢'(a)ht+ woe + $!"(a) 


Subtracting (2) from (1), we obtain 


fla+h) —o(a+h) =A f"(a) —9"(a)] + pl") -#"@) 


h3 
a 


4 

oe ee (3) 
which gives the difference between the corresponding ordinates 
of the curves on each side of their common ordinate. If the 
contact is of an odd order, the first term of the second member 
of (8) which does not vanish contains an even power of h; 
hence the sign of the second member is the same whether h be 
positive or negative. Therefore, y= /(«) lies either above or 
below y= (#) on both sides of their common point; and the 
curves do not intersect. But, if their contact is of an even 
order, the first term of the second member of (3) that does not 
vanish contains an odd power of h. Hence, in this case, the 
second member changes sign with h; and y= /f(#) lies above 
y = $(#) on one side of their common point, and below it on the 
other ; and the curves intersect. 


+p MOI 4p 


Cor. At a point of maximum or minimum curvature, the 
circle of curvature has contact of the third order with the curve ; 
for it does not cut the curve at such a point. 

The following are obvious conclusions from equation (3) : 

(a) Two curves on each side of their common point are 
nearer, the higher their order of contact. 

(b) If two curves have a contact of the mth order, no curve 
having with either of them a contact of a lower order can lie 
between them near their common point. 


171. Osculating Curves. The curve of a given species, that has 
the highest order of contact possible with a given curve at any 
point, is called the osculating curve of that species. 
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Let y= f(x) be the most general form of the equation of a 
curve of a given species, and suppose that it contains n +1 
arbitrary constants. Upon the n +1 constants, n +1, and only 
n-+1, independent conditions can be imposed. But, in order 
that y= /f(@) may have contact of the nth order with a given 
curve at a given point, n +1 conditions must be fulfilled by its 
constants ; that is, these constants must have such values that 
y = f(#) shall pass through the point, and the first n derivatives 
of its ordinate be equal to those of the given curve at this point 
(§ 169). 

Hence, as y= ax +b has two constants, the osculating straight 
line has contact of the first order, and is a tangent. 

As (x —a)’?+ (y—b)?=r° has three constants, the osculating 
circle has, in general, contact of the second order, and is the circle 
of curvature. 

The osculating parabola has contact of the third order. The 
osculating ellipse or hyperbola has contact of the fourth order. 


MisceLLANnrous EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the curvature of the hyperbola. 


47,4 
Ans. k=+ sane oy 
(bia? + aty”)? 
2. Find the radius of curvature of the equilateral hyperbola 
ee Ans te licara (ogee 
a 


3. Find the radius of curvature of 7° = 6a? + 2°, 


Ans. = eee Oae alas numerically. 


8 ay 
4. Find the radius of curvature of the lemniscate of Ber- 
nouilli, p°>= @ cos 26. Vie ae 
3p 
5. Find the curvature of the cissoid y? = yer 
Ans. K= + UTES ETS 


axi(8a—F 2x)? 
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6. Find the equation of the evolute of the hyperbola. 
Ans. (aa)? —(bB)? = (a? + 0°)8. 


7. Find the length of ‘he evolute of the parabola in terms of 
the abscissas of its extremities. 


fa +p)? 2 Cerp* § 159, Ex. 1. 
p VP 
Arc ap (Fig. 52) = KP — 0A= (came ok =), 
VP 
1 /2a+p\2 
= —. | ——_—— —=(), A Glepexene 
als Jie 


8. Find the envelope of y?=a(«%—a), in which a is a 


variable parameter. 
ANS. Yaa 


9. One angle of a triangle is constant and fixed in position ; 
find the envelope of the opposite side when the area is constant. 


ANS BY — ne being the constant area and w the con- 


2sinw 
stant angle. 


10. Find the envelope of the circles whose diameters are the 
double ordinates of the parabola y? = 2 pa. 
Ans. Y=p(p+2z2). 


11. Find the envelope of a line of constant length a, whose 
extremities move along two fixed rectangular axes. 


Ans. w+ y? = ai. 

12. Find the envelope of the normals to the parabola 7?=2 pa. 

Anse Ap = oa (w—p)*, which is the evolute of the parabola, 
1 


as it clearly should be. 


13. Find the radius of curvature of the catenary Y=5 ( Re SE :), 
2 


Ans. =— 
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14. Find the radius of curvature of the cardioid p=a(1—cos@). 
Ans. R= Coe, 


2 2 
15. Find the envelope of the series of ellipses one ==), 
. : a’ (k—a 
a being a variable parameter. ( ) 


Ans. wi + y3 = ki. 
16. Prove that the whole length of the evolute of the ellipse 


soy yaaa 
ab 
17. Find the radius of curvature of the tractrix, having given 
ee eee ie § 195, Ex. 5. Ans. R =" (a? — 7?) 
da Vie y 


18. Show that the evolute of a circle is its centre. 


19. Prove that the catenary B= 3(<- oa) is the evolute 


a+(a—y’)? 
Sree 
20. Find the equation of the envelope of y=ax-+ (a7a?+b’)3, 
in which a is a variable parameter. 
Here the equation of the tangent is given, and that of the 
17a 7 ay 17. a. on ay? 
curve is require Riv += 1. 


of the tractrix x= alog (a?—y’)t. §201, Ex. 1. 


a? y? : i 
++ =1 is the envelope of the circles 
Gane We 
described on the double ordinates of the ellipse «a’y’+b’a’?=a’b? 
as diameters. 


21. Prove that 


CHAPTER XIII. 
INTEGRATION OF RATIONAL FRACTIONS. 


172. Decomposition of Rational Fractions. Any rational frac- 
tion whose numerator is not of a lower degree than its denomi- 
nator can be separated by division into two parts, the one 
rational and entire, and the other a rational fraction whose 
numerator is of a lower degree than its denominator. For 
example, 

oct 5a — 4 


=x—? ee 
Ct ee — a ae eae 


Hence any rational differential can be considered as com- 
posed of an entire part and a fraction whose numerator.is of a 
lower degree than its denominator. The entire part can be 
integrated by previous methods; and it is our present object to 
show that the fractional part, if not directly integrable, can be 
resolved into partial fractions which are integrable. These par- 
tial fractions differ in form, according as the simple factors of 
the denominator of the given fraction are : 


I. Real and unequal. 
II. Real and some of them equal. 
III. Jmaginary and unequal. 
IV. Imaginary and some of them equal. 


To show, in the simplest manner, how the decomposition and 
integration is to be effected, we shall apply the process to par- 
ticular examples in each of the four cases. 


173, Case I. When the simple factors of the denominator are 
real and unequal, to every factor, as x —a, there corresponds «a 


partial fraction of the form 


Di re 
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Let it be required to find Ae ait OE 
v+v— Qe 
The roots of a?+a’—2x«=0 are 0, 1, and —2; hence, the 
factors of a + a — 2a are w, #—1, and #4 2. 
Depo A B 0} 


Pe pe (1) 


Assume = 
w(e—l)(w@+2) a2 w#-1 242 


Clearing (1) of fractions, we have 
22+3= A(a%—1)(%+2)4+ B(a+2)a 
+ C(a—1)x (2) 
= (A+ B+ 0)a’?+ (A+2B—C)ax—2A. (3) 
Equating the coeflicients of like powers of x in (3), we have 
A+B+C=0, A+2B—C=2, and —2A=38. (4) 
Solving equations (4), we find 
A=—3, B=3, and C=—1. (5) 
Substituting these values in (1), we obtain 


Qo 8 5 1 (6) 


ey ee 8@=1) 6(@462)’ 


oe 3B(de  5( de 1 dx 
Jae = 2 A) fp asl —=Al Ga sey, 


= — flogx + 3log(« —1) —4log(x+ 2) + loge 
a c(a@—1)8 
x2 (a + 2)8 


Equation (6) is true; for the values of A, B, and C given in 
(5) satisfy (4), and hence make (3),* and therefore (1), an 
identical equation. 


* The principle used here is: Jf/A=A’, B=B/, C=C’, etc., A+ Bx 
+ Cx? + +. = A/+ B/x + C’x? + + ts an identical equation. 

That the fraction has been correctly decomposed is proved by reasoning 
backward through the process. Equation (1) is not assumed as a basis of 
proof, but as a basis of operation. 
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The values of A, B, and C may be obtained from (2), as 
follows : 
Making #=0, wehave 3=—24; ..A=—8. 
eas) 


Making 2=1, wehave 5=8B; ee 
Making x=— 2, we have -1=6C;  ... coe 
EXAMPLES. 
1eeeEing ae Ans. log (eee 
+ 6a+8 (a + 2)3 

5a +1)da : 3 

2, (Geta log [ (wa —1)?(a + 2)%e]. 
anes g[(@-1)%(w+ 2)%¢] 
(x? + @ —1)da 57 OVE 1 
v+e— 6a ep RAP ey) ei 
(x? —1)da DONE 

oS) eee ga Arey) 


174. Case II. When some of the simple factors of the de- 
nominator are real and equal, to every set of equal factors, as 
(x — a)”, there corresponds a series of n partial fractions of the 


ie A B . . 
gs Can =a te 
: , da 
Let it be required to find af ; : 
q (@ —1)?(@ +1) 
1 A B C 
A _f n 1 
meee CMHUTEGh MYCE ap cee 


Clearing (1) of fractions, we have 
1=A(e+1)+ Ba’ —1)4+ C(#—1)? 
=(B+C)’?+(A-20)a+A—B4+0. (2) 
Equating the coeflicients of like powers of x, we obtain 
B+C=0, A—2C=0, and 4A—B+0=1. (3) 
Whence A=}, C=}, and B=-}H. co 
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Substituting these values in (1), and integrating, we have 


Seaver 
“Srna lees a Freaey () 


e+l 1 
= log ig cas . 
Besa Joan © 
Equation (5) is true; for the values of A, B, and C given 


in (4) satisfy (3), and hence make (2), and therefore (1), an 
identical equation. 


EXAMPLES. 
1 Ee aera, Cea rca ogra tC 
< (See eae arp toe +1) + ©. 
3. (Oza AE) log| @ @+0) (5 a ee 


175. When the simple factors of its denominator are imagi- 
nary, a fraction may then also be decomposed into partial 
fractions of the forms in Cases I. and II.; but, since the inte- 
grals obtained from these would ore the logarithms of 
imaginaries, we seek other forms for the partial fractions. 

Since the imaginary roots of an equation always occur in 
conjugate pairs, the imaginary factors of the denominator will 
occur in pairs whose products are real quadratic factors of the 
form («—a)’+0°. Hence, when its simple factors are im- 
aginary, the denominator can be resolved into real quadratic 
factors. 


Case III. When some of the simple factors of the denomina- 
tor are imaginary and unequal, to every factor of the form 
(x—a)’+b? there corresponds a partial fraction of the form 

Ae Be 5 
(x —a)?+b? 
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Let it be required to find 
oe 

re BL Cx-+D 
A 2 = oe 
meee’ “@D @—)@ +2) oF1 ay) ee 


Clearing (1) of fractions, we obtain 
= A(a—1) (a+ 2) + B(a +1) (a + 2) 
+ (Cx + D) (@’ — 1) 
=(A+B+4+C)e'+(B—A+D)x# 
+(24+4+2B—C)*x#+2B—2A—D. (2) 
Equating coeflicients of like powers of a, we have 


A+B+0=0, B-A+D=i, } 


BA Ao Beans 2 Ba oA e eee ©) 
Whence 4 =—1, oe C=0; D=%. (4) 
reece f w'da St day $3 ( de daz (5) 

a+ o2—2 wt+l C42. 
a x 
= -—log Pitan ; 
(OST ere | nS sv? ane oak . 


Equation (5) is true; for the values of A, B, C, and D given 
in (4) satisfy (3), and hence make (2), and therefore (1), an 
identical equation. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find f- cae 
(@41) @ +1) 
Le Leet a 
Ans. =—tan a +-—log Seas 
5 13 og ae + C. 


9. f ade loo 2)e 
at + 3a? +42 (a? + 1)k 
x’ da 1 1 ot —2e4+1 


@=Die+1)  8@oi? 2. ee 


sane 
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x da 1 1+e 1 
45 ee is Yas =I 
ae 7 8 evan e+ C. 
5 x’ da 


é bl 
glog (@+1)+4log(a’+1)—Ftan a+ C. 
6 if dx | 
x +1 


f da _1l de 1 ((#—2)dz, 
Rl 38) 2-1 8) eal 


(w@—2)de_1 ((2e—l1)dx_ 1 BUA | 
fe = AE ie rp | 9 aN 


za e ee ee + u tines ae: 


or 
So 


PPI 6 Sel? a3 V3 
ae ad 2 
da log +a+l ms Tanai = aoe 
=a 6 aw’ —2e+1 ./3 V3 


176. Case IV. When some of the simple factors of the denom- 
inator are imaginary and equal, to every set of equal quadratic 
factors of the form [ (x —a)’+b*]" there corresponds a series of 
n partial fractions of the form 

Ax+B Cx -+-D Ie SEE 


“ - = — feieee : = 
(ea er iGoa ey Ga) er 


In any example under this case, by clearing the assumed 
equation of fractions, and equating the coeflicients of like pow- 
ers of «, we should, as in the first three cases, evidently obtain 
as many simple equations as there are indeterminate quantities ; 
and the values of A, B, C, etc., determined by these equations 
would make the assumed equation an identical one. 

It remains to be proved that we can always integrate a frac- 

(Aa + B) da : 

[(@— a) +] 


tion of the form 
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Let z=a%—a; thenxw=2z+a, dx=dz, and 


(Av+ Bde _ ((Az+ Aa+B)dz 
[(@—a)?+ Gas (2? + 0°)” 
= (= Az dz Aa + B)dz 
(2 alle fp yet (2 ae b?) n 
See (Aa+ Bye 
ioe) (2+0*)" (2 +0)" 


The method of finding the integral of the last term is given 
in § 185. 


EXAMPLES. 


: 1, Find (See 
(x? + 2)? 


dx 
A slog (a + 2 ; 
ns. zlog (a + earn ae 
Assume weal. A+B, Cu+D 
(+2)? (a 42)?" we 


f{2=206@ i (@+1)3 44 a 
Opa pal Sty 2 a ee 
da (a#—1)8 1 248 
. ] —~ t ee L 
eeewere es "Ga 35h eee 
4 (2—32")da. 5 12 


(7 +2) @+2 249° BO)+e. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


INTEGRATION BY RATIONALIZATION. 


177. It has been shown that any rational differential is inte- 
erable; hence an irrational differential which does not belong 
to a known form can be integrated, if we can rationalize it ; 
that is, if we can find its equivalent rational differential in terms 
of a new variable which is some definite function of the given 
variable. 


c 


178, A differential containing no surd but those of the form x* 
can be rationalized by assuming x= 2", in which n is the least 
common multiple of all the denominators of the several fractional 
exponents of X. 

For, if «= 2”, the values of w, dw, and each of the surds, will 
be rational in terms of z; hence the function of z obtained by 
substituting these values in the given function will be rational. 


EXAMPLES. 


1 2 
é :— 3 
1. Find SS — du. Ans. 3ut—tai+ C. 
ue 


Assume «= 2°; then 


m= 2, 


: | Soe 2 6x! CRE — 2) dz 


g, (2 _. aet—pot+4 got — Sat +f,log(1+22!) +0. 


v2 + 205 


ty SW ee and dan = 6 2? dz 5 
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179. A differential containing no surd except a+bx affected 
with fractional exponents can be rationalized by assuming a+ bx 
= 2", in which n is the least common multiple of the denominators 
of the several fractional exponents. 

For, if a+ bx = 2", the values of w, dx, and each of the surds, 
will be rational in terms of z. 


EXAMPLES. 


: lx 
i Find f : : Ans. 2tan7(1+4+ #)24 C. 
(1+@)?+ (1+) es 


Assume 1+ %=27; then 
(+a2yi=2, 


(1+2%)?=2, and da=2zdz; 


mf da Bs see 2, dz 
: (14+ a)?+(1+4 2a): gt zg pes De) 


= 2tanz+ C= 2tan "(14+ 2)3+C. 


ada 2207 hia 


: (a + bw)! bea + bx 
y dy War , 
BY ne —2(4r+y)(2r—y)2:4+C. 
(2r—y)} 2 ( y) ( Yy) =- 
4. fe(ate)ide. ys (4a —3a)(a+e)'+C. 
la 1 Vad be we 
5. a". —=log ———— -+ loge. 
a Va ~— Vatbet+Vu 2 
x da ; 3(142)} (+a)? 1-a eye 
(1+2a)# 7 ») 


180. A differential containing no surd eacept a+ bx + x2 
can be rationalized by assuming Va+bx+x°=z—x. 
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Let Va+be+e=z—2; 
then a+ ba = 2" — 22a, 


pa 
6422 
Fae 2(2 + ba + a) de 
(b +22) 


and Vatlete[=2— 2) == tet 
v4, 


) 


Hence, as the values of x, dx, and Vw + bu + 2” expressed in 
terms of z are rational, the given differential when expressed in 
terms of z must be rational. 


181. A differential containing no surd except Va+bx — x* 
can be rationalized by assuming 
Vat bs — 8 [=V(&—B) —x)]=(x—B)2, 
in which B and y are the roots of x* —bx—a=0. 


Let Va + ba — [= V (a — B) (y — 2) ]=(@—B)z; 


then y—v=(x%— B)2’, 
o— Be ale 
Cell 
neo nD sted 
@ ab ry? 
and Va+ba—#[=(#—p)x]= TP 


Hence, as the values of x, dw, and Vu + ba — 2 expressed in 
terms of z are rational, the differential when expressed in terms 


of z must be rational. 


EXAMPLES. 


ee Wid a | ee das, log[ (2a 4+14+2V1+4+a2+42*)c]. 
Vite+ x" 
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Assume V1 +a+2=2—-—2; 


then Se 
22+1 
dy = 2 +24) au 
(ei)? 
2 
c 1 ail oe — og es piss 
mc Vitoe+e’[=2z—2x] o74A 
hy 2 dz 
2. | —— = log[(2z+1)c] 
jae Niet 
=log[(2a+1+4+2V1+a+42*)c]. 
9 dx 


The roots of 2?+ «—2=0 are —2 and 1; 
“2—a—o=(ex+2)(1—2). 


Assume V2—2%—2#[=V (a+ 2)(1— 2) ]=(@+2)z; 


then 1—x=(e%+2)2’, 
_1-22 
e+.’ 
dpe es 
(+1)? 
1 9 pyar ed 
anc ee aT | 


‘ « — 
== es pk 


eee 
vi ar dav 
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182, Binomial Differentials. Differentials of the form 
x” (a + bx)? dx, 
in which m, , and p rerresent any numbers, are called binomial 
differentials. When p is a wiole number, the binomial factor 


can be expanded, and the differential exactly integrated by pre- 
vious methods. In what follows, p is eee as fractional ; 


and, in the next section, we will represent it by <5 rand s being 
whole numbers. 


183, Conditions of Rationalization of #(a + ba") * dee. 


I. Assume a+ ba" = 2°; 


then (a + ba”) = ; (1) 
is ™m 
o= (SSS) Baler ys (2) 
s aed 
and dp Sgt EN" ae. (3) 
bn b 
Multiplying (1), (2), and (8) together, we obtain 
m+1 
-1 
O(a + baryeda = Sar ‘ee dz. (4) 


The second member of (4) is rational, and therefore integra- 


m+1. 
ble, when a is a whole number or zero. 
n 


Ii. Assume a -+ 62” = 2°"; 


then ga (se? — db} 5 (1) 
1 1 m m 
e=an(a—b) >, am=an(z?—b) %; (2) 
1 1 
and dx = — “ an 2°12 — b) nde. (3) 


Multiplying (1) by 0, and adding a, we obtain 


Coa 
Pn is 


a+ be" = 
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“(a+ ba”) = = as (2! = bys 2", (4) 


Multiplying (2), (3), and (4) together, we have 
x(a + bx”) vde 
m+l or 


1 
ee rd Cu by marae Varesldy, (5) 
n 


The second member of (5) is rational and integrable, when 


m-+1 ir. 
ag + — is a whole number or zero. 
n s 


- 
Hence, «(a + bx”) sda can be integrated by rationalization. 


m+ 1*. : 
I. When ™+!"is a whole number or zero, by assuming 
a+bx” =2'. 
m+1 
II. When 


n 
a + ba" = 2°20". 


ee . 
clas is a whole number or zero, by assuming 


EXAMPLES. 


2 


1. Find | 2°(a + ba’) ida. Ans. cee (a + ba?) +C. 
vo 


Here fe 


is a whole number, and s=2; hence we assume 


“(a+ be) 4=27; (1) 
2 1 9 3 
ZZ — a\% : z — a \2 F 
b= 5 A ; (2) 
b b 
m+1 : eee 
* When —1 is a negative integer, or 


n 


m+l or ‘ 

ete 1 is a positive 
integer, the exponent of 2s—b being negative, the given differential will be 
reduced to a rational fraction whose integral may be obtained by the 
method of Chapter XIII. But, as this method usually gives a complicated 


result, it is generally expedient in such cases to integrate by using the 
formulas of reduction given in § 185, 


and de> ( b 
b 


9 


Za 
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(3) 


Multiplying (1), (2), and (3) together, we obtain 


fea + bx”) da = 


a? dx 


3. feva 4+ 02)-hda. 


Here m+1l Pr 


n s 


assume 


(—8az)+C= 


f@ —a)dz 


Nig = Da 


3B (a + bx’)? + C. 

A 397 
eG: 
9(2—3a1 
(297-1) 0+2)* 1 gy 


aN 


+-— is a whole number, and s=2; hence we 


eae Oe = (ela 


Ce —i ety e = (2? —1)2 (1) 

da = — (2 —1)-3zdz ; (2) 

and (+e)4= (1+ es i) =e, (3) 
Z— 


Multiplying (1), (2), and (3) together, we have 


d 
levies veh 1) dz 
eo 2u?—1)(1+27)2 


i 3 me Baer an 
4. feo Lage z + loge. 
war + a") * G  Ve+eta 
da 1 Ay 
D. : —log ———_——— + loge. 
% leer Oe WOR Sa 2G) 


ada 


Jae) 


(Ab 
Se Se IF C 
(+08)! 
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MiscELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 


1. Find flees = qa 


i ae: 


Ans. 6[403 4+ 408 —1ei+ 4a} — 


dx 


(l= a) (1 +a)! 


daz 
2" icaaaean 


ie 


fo + bx) iad. 


ada 


(a+ bx) t 


6. if dx = 
x (ba — a)* 


or 


7. f ue : 
(1+ 2)V2+a— 2? 


8 f da : 
(1+2)V1+a+2 


ite) 


; fea + ba?) 2de. 


10. fae 
(1 + 2”)8 


1 a’ da : 
(a + ba*)8 


12. ——_ 
x(a + bu*)? 


¥us + a — log (1+ 2%) ]+C. 


if log V2 ee 
V2 -V2—-Vi+ta 


+ loge. 


2tan*(1+2@)24C. 


2(a + ba) e ass ce 
7 5) 


b? 


* (a+ eau a 2) ECOL 
5 2 


log ( C+V1i+a+2 e) 
Wee RE yp 
2+a+V1+e+e 


dba? — 2a 


ba?) § 
(a+ a eer aaT 


t) +0. 
(22243) 
3(1+4*)2 pee 
oe? 
Ba(a-+ baby? C. 


_ _a4+2b? 
wa (a + ba?) 3 ie 


CHAPTER XV. 
INTEGRATION BY PARTS AND BY SERIES. 


184, If wu and v be any functions of 2, we have 
d(uv) = udv + vdu. 


Integrating and transposing, we have 


rude = uv — | vdu. (1) 


Equation (1) is the formula for integration by parts. It 
reduces the integration of udv to that of vdu; and, by its appli- 
cation, many useful formulas of reduction are obtained. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find | wlogada. Ans. $2 loga —}a°4+ C. 


Assume vu = loga, and dv= ada; 
da a 
then du =—, and v= —- 
x 2 
Substituting these values in formula (1), we have 
pede Lae hs 
fe log xdu=tax logx— | $adx 
= 42 loga—jta’°+ C. 


In each example, the values of wu and dv must be so assumed 
that vdu is a known form, or nearer one than udv. 


2. frog eda. x(loga—1)+C. 


3. | xe*da. a: = e aC! 


a? 
Assume dv = e“da. 
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4 log ad ae glee 
F a” yn co or xv— 

Je ee al ss su 
55. _fsintaae. x sina + (1—a*)24 C. 
6. tan ede. x tan x — log (1+ x’)2+ C. 
ie fe —w°)ida. —ta’(a— 2 )i—2(a—a@’)i+C. 


Assume u = 2’. 


8. x cos «da. “sinv+cosa+ C. 


185. Formulas of Reduction. We will next apply the formula 
for integration by parts to the binomial differential, 


x” (a + bx")? da,* 


in which p is any fraction, but m and m are whole numbers, and 
n is positive. 


I. Let dy = (a-+ 62%)? 2° dx, andy =a" 4s 


ee (a+ ba")?tt 


Tea , and du=(m—x+1)a"- "da. 


then 


Hence, by the formula, we have 


x” (a +- ba”)? da = an nth + bar)? 
nb(p+1) 


m—N2+FL Cm "(a + ba")? da. (1) 


~ nb(p +1) 


* That any binomial differential can be reduced to one of this form is 
evident. For, let the given differential be (x 2 axt)8 x8 dz; then, by mul- 
tiplying the first factor and dividing the second by (x2), we obtain 

5,2 —5 . . 
(1—2x*)'x dx, Putting x= 2*, we have 6 (1—2*)? dz, which is of the form 
required. 

The formulas of reduction are true for fractional and negative values 
of m and n, but they are not generally useful in leading to known forms, 
unless m and n are whole numbers, and n positive. 
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Now fara + bx")? da =(r-G + ba")? (a+ bx") dx 


ay fi x2" (a, + ba")Pda +b ( w"(a + ba”)Pde. 


Substituting this value in (1), we have 
gin —ntl (a lle bam)? 


HH be")? dz = 
fe (a + bx")? dx ELD) 


(m n 1 ) aw i m —n n\ Dp 
= 2’ ny d 
hig te 1) x "(a + ba”)? da 


m—_—n+1 
— ——_—__ ff a” (a + ba")? da. 
np+h J” 
Transposing the last term to the first member, and solving 


for HE x” (a + bu”)? dx, we obtain 


fe (a + bx") ?’dx = EME (Ce wc) 
b(np +m +1) 


— a(m—ntl) C mon ba”)? d A 
b(np +m +1) ee Le os, 


By formula (A) the integration of a”"(a + bx”)?dx is made to 
depend upon that of another differential of the same form, in 
which m is diminished by x. By a repetition of its use, m may 
be diminished by any multiple of n. 


Formula (A) evidently fails when np+m-+1=0; but in 
m+1 


n 
rationalization (§ 183) is applicable, and the formula is not 


needed. 


+p=0; hence the method of integration by 


that case 


II. It is evident that 
fora ab ba")? da — a™ (a Ae bx")? (a te ba”) da 


= af a(a + bx")? "da 


4b ff ont" + ba”)? dan. (2) 
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Applying formula (A) to the last term of (2), by substituting 
in the formula m+n for m, and p —1 for p, we obtain 
m+1 (/, ba”)? 
b m+n b wn\ p—-1 la — Y (a “te 
fe Gas Nee np +m +1 
a(m + 1) Apel 
— + J (a+ 00")? 1 da. 
np++m+i Cnet 
Substituting this in (2), and uniting similar terms, we have 
am+1 nm 
a™(a + ba")? da =" (a + ba )? 
np +m +1 
OP __ (a (a + ba")? daw. B 
np+m+1 Ges ) ey 
Each application of formula (B) diminishes p, the exponent 
of the binomial, by unity. It fails in the same case that (A) 
does. 


III. When m and p are negative, we need formulas to increase 
rather than to diminish them. To obtain these, we reverse for- 
mulas (A) and (B). 

Solving (A) for fon (a+ barra, and substituting m+n 
for m, we obtain 

m-+1 na\ p+1 
a” (a, + ba”)? da =~ (a+ ba ) 
* a(m-+1) 
b(np +n+ m+1) a 
— Ef (+ 0")? dv. C 
a(m +1) epee) ee 
Formula (C) enables us to increase m by n at each applica- 


tion. It fails when m+1=03 but in that case the differential 
can be rationalized (§ 183). 


IV. Solving (B) for fe (a-+ba")?"da, and substituting p+1 
for p, we obtain 


feat taryras = 2Mat bay 


an(p +1) 
MPaatee BEE xv” (a + ba")? da. (D) 


an(p +1) 
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Formula (D) enables us to increase p by unity at each appli- 
cation. 

The mode of applying formulas (A), (B), (C), and (D) will 
be illustrated by a few examples. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find f=. sl = 
(e — 


Here m=4, 21 = a p=—%},4=c, andb=—1. Hence, by 
applying formula (A) twice in succession, this integral will evi- 
dently be made to depend upon 

da 
Va — x 

Substituting these values of m, nm, etc., in formula (A), we 

obtain 


fe@ — 0°) “hag == — 423(a?— 27)i 
+30 f (a? — x’) da. (1) 
In like manner, we obtain 
fe@ — a) ida =—4a(a? — 2°): 
= be [(@ — wa’) dx. (2) 


la d x 
Bae ‘tde= {—2_= SiS ak OL 3 
Now, —_{ (a’—2') Ve (3) 


From (1), (2), and (3), we obtain 
i — (fa? +3.0°x) Va? — a? 


oe — x 


x 
3q* sin-1--+ C. 
Sr: erik 


e—x 


2. = AEE Ans. a 
Ve—@ : ‘ 
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8 di; 

gee (eee — (a? + 2a?) (a? — a®)4+ C. 
Nae 

By formula (A), ee is made to depend on what known 


form when m is positive and even? On what known form when 
m is positive and odd? 


UOELe, 5 Va ta — fuPlog(w +-Vai +a) + 0. 


3 mn ——————— 
5. {{ 4(a? — 2a?) Va? + a+ C 


By formula (A) Nee le is made to depend on what known 
Vata 
form when m is positive and odd? On what known form when 


m is positive and even? 


a da ; ie 
Vie 


: if a dx ; 
Vane 


Eo (ar Oe eo: 
6- 


6 6-4 ts 
8. f(@=eyhae. da(a?—a)i+4e?sin t+ GC. 
a 
Apply formula (B) once. 


9. fed aide. §n(20? ~1) (1—2)8 4 Asin2 + C. 


10. fea- a?) i doe. 
b(32" — ya? — 3a) (1a) + ay sin tn + C. 


dx Va? — 2 
Le fact _ vate 
a (a? —s x”) % an + Os 
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da VO ae 1 x 
12. if pees | 
x (a? — a) 2a°x 2 2a° © ” W/o? — aay 
For fe, see § 183, Ex. 5. 
av ow — x 


f (a? Fe yf 2dy 4 2 1 
tse feo" alee ag te att C. 


Apply formula (B). 
14. f@+e)kde. ta Vaei+ 2+ $a?log (a+ -Va?+a")+ C. 
lx x x 
5. (—@ san typo. 
(a? +2”)? 2a7(a + x”) Bx pnt 
Apply formula (D). 


te, f d=2%)tde. Le(1—o)i4+20(1—a)i+esin4a + C. 


lx x 
Vie —— . — (2aa—2’)?+avers*=+ C. 
Vian @ 4 


Write in the form fi x2(2a —«)~2da, and apply 


ada 
V2 ax — 2 


formula (A) once. 


18. i = “es 2434. 2a — ae + Babvers 2 + C. 
V2axe — 2 2 a 


2ane— 


19. ——_ x da 
V2ax—x 
ee EE) V/ 200 —@ + Sa8vers 32 + C. 
6 & a 


f EB one 
J (a+ 2°)? 
ay 32 = tant 
407?(@ + =r 8a' (a? Tepes a 


ar 
a hae 1-2) pares 


+0. 
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186. To integrate the logarithmic differential $(x) (logx)"dx, 
in which $(x) is an algebraic function, and n is a positive whole 
number. 


Let 2’(loga)’da be the function. 
Assume dv=a’dx, and u=(loga)’; 
then du = Zloge, and v= 42. 

Hence, by the formula for integration by parts, we have 

2 Cogn) *dx = he *(log@)? —3fe Zlogade. (1) 
Applying the formula to the last term of (1), we have 

fe logadx = ta%loga— | 4a°da. (2) 
From (1) and (2), we obtain 

{2 (oga)*da = 4a*[ (loga)? —Zlogx+2]+C. 


Hence, to integrate $(x) (loga)”dx, we assume dv = (x) da, 
and, by successive applications of the formula for integration 
by parts, reduce the exponent of loga to zero. In this way 
the integration of the logarithmic differential is reduced to the 
integration of algebraic differentials. 


EXAMPLES. 


a Find {2*(log)*dz. Ans. $2'[(logx)’—4logv+4]+C. 


log wda 
Geos Ty glege—log(1+2) + ©. 


: fer(ogeyae. at 1 (os? Veen, og Dera s}+e 


=e 2 2 
- |e. — 3 jql (logs) +4logx+48]4+ 0. 


(Sv) 


~ 
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187. To integrate the exponential differential, x™a™*dx, when 
n is @ positive integer. 


Assume dv=a™da, and u=2"; 
9 Hi 


then Ci STAs, Oa) oS — 
m loga 


Hence, by the formula for integration by parts, we have 


2 py ML 
fx OC ds ee f hk hee Hee 
mloga mloga 


By successive applications of this formula, the exponent of x 
is reduced to zero, and the proposed integral is made to depend 
upon the known form 


fom dx. 


ee Pind fe eda. 


Assume dv = e“ da, and u= 2’; 
1 Z 
then fa C70 =e = ip ede. 
a a 
} ae 1 aL pa i ax 
Again, fee da = = ean — a fe re 


ee BE Ee | Pie we) 
Hence f a eo dae = ae + @ 42.6. 


e 


EXAMPLES. 


Cel Sot 3D Bee 
a3 pe — TF ee ee me —_ &— C. 
9. oe da. Ail ao =F e Oo as \+ 


53 2 O° 2° Siew 
Bh a? a® da. g cae # | 


log a loga (loga)? = (log a)? 
4. Write out the integral of ea*dx, according to the law 
of the integrals in Examples 2 and 3. 
188. To integrate the trigonometric differential sin™ x cos" xdx. 


Let Sinarie——ers 
n 
] 2\0 
then sin” wie”, Cos” v= (1 — 2") 2, 
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and dx = (1— 2) -4dz. 
n—1 
Hence, fsinne cos"adau= | 2"(1— 2) 2? dz. (1) 


Or, letting cos # =z, we obtain 


m—1 
_ fsinnecostade = f—2(1— 2)? da. (2) 


Hence, whenever the binomial differential in (1) or (2) can 
be integrated, the given differential can be. 

This method of integrating sin”x cos”*xda is used in those 
cases to which the shorter methods of § 63 are not applicable. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Find }{ sin’ada. 
Put Sinivi=—<5 
then dx = (1— 2”) -3dz, 


and fsinteds — Exe — 2°) dz 


o be stu) me 
= — | — 1—2)2 
ae ae 


5- oie 
te Sipe) Sift IDpcs We 
§-4-2 
COS2/.. : DO 
= — ——/ sin’a + Ssin?a + —“sinw 
6 4.2 
5-3 
+- nye OF 
6-4-2 
s nt 1 . nea 8aj > Bm 
Ds sin* a da. Ans. —14cosa(sin's + 2sina) + 8a4+C. 
4 7 y Opp ¢ 3m 
3. | cos'ada. 4sin x (cos’a + $cosa) + 2a +4 (0. 
in? 2 Mee es . 
4, sin? a cos’ada. 4sin’wcosa — tsinecosa + la + OC, 


or ¢(@—4tsin4e)+C. 
Let sine =z, and, for 4 2?(1 — 2”)2dz, see $185, Ex. 9. 


TRIGONOMETRIC DIFFERENTIALS. Alte 


The second form of the integral is obtained from the first by 
use of the relations, 2sinwcosw=sin2a, and 2sin?a=1—cos 2. 
By a similar transformation, any differential or integral expressed 
in powers of sina and cosa may be found in terms of the sines 
and cosines of multiples of a. 


] 2 3 5 
: : sine /cos'a _ cos’a , cosa 
Se _f sin? wcos'edu. ( = ae a Gr 
D 


” 12 3 
‘ t vy 
dx BA + te 1 
e ip Se. 3 =, + log tana + C- 
sinwcos®a ; 2 cos?a 
dx Cosa x 
7. sz ea ———— + Flog tan=+ C. 
sin? @ 2 sin? @ 2 
4 
cos! ada Fi ay 
8. fee. 4 cos*a + cosx + log tan= + C. 
sing 2 


189. To integrate x™ sin(ax)dx, and x"cos(ax)dx. 

Assume u=2", and apply the formula for integration by 
parts. Each application of the formula will evidently diminish 
n by unity; hence, when n is a positive integer, the integral 
can be made to depend on the known form 


feos (ax) dw or fein (ax) da. 


190. To integrate e* sin®xdx, and e*cos"x dx. 
Put dv = e"dz, and w= sin" 7; 
1 UL 
then vy =—e*, 
a 


and du =nsin” !x cosada. 


i 1 : 
Ae 1k sin” 2de = —e* gin” x 
a 


n sae 
23 mf ew sint ‘xcos ada. (1) 
al 
Again, put dv = e“da, and w= sin” a cos ; 
1 xn 
then v= —e™, 
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and du = (n — 1) sin” *a cos’ada — sin” xda 
=(n—1) sin”? xdx —nsin"xda. 
‘(Since cos?” = 1 — sin’. ] 


; A peas 
ie fe sin” a cosade — —e* sin”-!x cosa 
a 


nm — 1 


, n : 
e@ sin” Jade += |e“ sm°xda. 
a a 


Substituting this result in (1), and solving for fe sin” x da, 
we obtain, . 


f e* sin” 1a(a sinew —n cosa) 
an . ) 
fe sin"ada — a 
a + 
n(n — 1) 
vt a? 


e™ sin” *xdx. (2) 


By repeating this process or the application of this formula, 
n is reduced to zero or unity; and the integral is made to de- 


pend upon the known form | e“d«x or the form { e* sinada. 


The value of the latter form is obtained directly from (2) by 
making n= 1. 


In like manner if: e” cosadez can be obtained. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Find if 2 cos ada. 
Here u =’, dv = cosxda, 


V=sing, and du=2ada. 
es fe cosada = a’ sing —2 | x ih ada 
=v’ sing +2acosa—2 | cosadx 
= 2 sing + 2a cosa — 2sinx + C. 


ne esinadx. —a#cose+3a* sinv+6ecosa—bsinatd. 
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. F ew : 
3. fe sinada. a (a sinx — cosa) + C. 


a 


4, é sin’ ada. ein’ + 3cos*x + 3sinx — 6cosx) + C. 


dx 


191. To integrate ——_—_- 
a+b cosx 


Stan S- da 
a+b cosa a( costs 4+sin? 5) + o{ costs sin’) 


= cla 
(a+b) cos?— aor (a—b) sin? 
9 
sec*— da 
2 


(a+b)+(a—b) tan’ 


o\ 
d (tam cs 
=2 f se ey 


(a+b)+(a—b) tan” 


which is readily reduced to the known form, 


da dx : 
f sp OOF «J => according as a> or <b. 
c+ a ro My 


; da 
In like manner {—. 
atbsing 


can be found. 


192. To integrate the anti-trigonometric differentials, 
f(x) sin x dx, f(x) cos 'xdx, f (x) tan“ xdx, etc., 


in which f (x) is an algebraic function. 

Assume dv= f(a) da, and apply the formula for integrating 
by parts. One application of the formula will evidently make 
the integral depend on an algebraic form. 


216 INTEGRATION BY SERIES. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Find SZ “tan 
Here du =— is = da — oe -, u= tan 2, 
fete ome 


hy 
v=a2—tan te, and du= ji 


. if oe tans = # tan** — (tan7*2)? 
Le 


ada tana da 
142° ite=}= 14a 
= tan-'s — (tan-'x)? 
— flog (1+ a’) +4 (tan-x)’?+ 0 
= tanta (w— tanta) — log VIF H+ C. 


2. | acostedx 42’cos'a—ta(1—2)i+4sin12+C. 
3. fesin tae, doPsin“e +4(a%?+2)V1—# 4+ C. 


193. Integration by Series. When we cannot, by any of the 
preceding methods, integrate a given differential exactly; or, 
when the integral obtained by them is of a complicated form, 
we can develop the given differential in a series, and integrate 
its terms separately. Moreover, integration by series furnishes 
a simple method of developing a function, when we know the 
development of its derivative. For examples of this method of 
developing functions, see §$ 107, 108. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find § 23(1—27)ida. 


EXAMPLES. 21 


ba | 


|» fete) kde = wi(1—4a?—Lot— jaf ...)dax 


ee Bip 1 ee 1 gt 
302 — 4 w— a’ yeh +0, 


which is the required integral for #<1 and >—1. 


2. a (1 — x”) §da. 50 — ay a? — 35% — zh —--- +0. 
3. Prove that log(a+#)=loga +2 — a ee a eee 
a 2a 30 4at 


by first integrating he directly, and then by series. 
a+ 


4. Develop log (a+ V1 +2”) by integrating ce 
V1i+2 
ae ios a —aheshoss a! 
Ans dete 1a) =e — 2 ARTE Es 
BRO) 8 ag naan, tomer eae 
5. Prove that 
da ila , ilesiae? iesBowal® ; 
——_  — = e-—- — —_—_— eee Gi 
Gi Sa o:49 oases mee 


194. While we can differentiate any given integral, we can 
exactly integrate but a small number of differentials. One 
great reason for this seeming difference in the perfection of the 
two branches of the Calculus is that the integral is often a 
higher or more complex function than its differential. Thus, 
the differentials of log #, sin~'w, tan-‘a, etc., are algebraic func- 
tions. Moreover, it is evident that certain forms of differentials 
do not arise from the differentiation of any known functions. 
Hence, to obtain the exact integrals of many differentials, new 
and higher functions must be invented and studied. The 
integrals of these differentials, as obtained by series, are the ) 
developments of these, as yet, unknown functions. x 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LENGTHS AND AREAS OF PLANE CURVES, AREAS OF SUR- 
FACES OF REVOLUTION, VOLUMES OF SOLIDS. 


195, Examples in Rectification of Plane Curves. For formulas, 
see § 65. 


1. Find the length of the parabola y’ = 2 pa. 


Here s =f( +a) w= SC “+ Ey ay= *fwity’) dy ; 
; is ) 


a Pog (y+ Vir +iy)+C. § 185, Ex. 1. 


If s be measured from the origin, s=0 when y=0, and 
C=— gplog p. 
ytvVp+ty 
p 


: Ve Bae e 
seo, MD ik 9 log 


2. Rectify the circle a’+ y?=7’. 


We use Z to represent the entire length of any closed curve. 
Herewy a= 41+ $5) aoa tr (EO. 
CON = 
For the value of z, see § 107. 
3. Rectify the ellipse y? = (1—e’) (a@’— 2”). 


Here “(1 1 e)7 ay ~i=e, 


Bes da 
2 Ji es ene — (a? — ee? 
Gee ee 0 Va? — ai a 


Sy whe oi erg! 38 ex 
iz \wS 2a 2-403 2-4-6a° 
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A « da 2? (" xv da e* i ada 
= a ——— 
3 ) emer 3 ae 
oVar—ar 4% VSG? Zu /g?_ ye? 


88& —p7* ada 


2-60° Jy Ja? — #2 
For the indefinite integrals of the last three terms, see § 185, 
Examples 1, 2, and 7. Finding the definite integrals beuneen 
the given limits, and adding the results, we have 


1G = 4 gel fae — 3 et pe ee 
2? -2?.4% 97. 4?. 6? 
4. Rectify the hypocycloid a3 + y3= ai. + iti Tete 6a. 


5. Rectify the tractrix. 

The characteristic pro- 
perty of the tractrix is that 
the length of its tangent pr 
is constant. Denote this 
constant length by a; and 
let o be the origin, oa being 
the tangent at a; then, if 
PM=ds, —PN=dy, NM=dz, 


ET = V@?— 7 


Hence are ; also, ee oot eo Ras (1) 
dy PN y da Va — yp 
“.s=—G oY = = a log (=), if s be measured from a. 


In this example we have found the length of a curve without 
knowing its equation. For the length of the catenary obtained 
in a similar way, see § 76, Ex. 8. 


196. To rectify a curve given by its polar equation. 
Since ds? =p’d6?+ fe § 136 (3). 


s= (+5 +26 16, or Se fh, pia) a 
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EXAMPLES. 
1. Rectify the spiral of Archimedes, p= ad. 
Here oer “92 f (a+ pi)tdp. 
dp «a a 
Hence, if s be measured from the pole, we have 
p(a? + p*)! 
Sres 
20 
This is equal to the arc of the parabola, y’ = 2ax, intercepted 


between the vertex and the point whose ordinate equals p 
(§ 195, Ex. 1); 


ROE py 
+ § log? = Val+e 9185, Ex.14. 
y a 


2. Rectify the logarithmic spiral p= a’. 
Here 8 = {fe + m’*):dp =(1+m’)%p, 


in which m is the modulus of the system of logarithms whose 
base is a, and s is measured from the pole. 


3. Construct and rectify the cardioid p= a(1+ cos). 


L=2{ (a*(1+ 0086)? + a sin®6]}$a0 
0 


since 2(1+ cos 6) = 4 cost. 


197. Examples in Quadrature of Plane Curves. The quadra- 
ture of a figure or surface is the finding of its area. For 
formulas, see § 66. 


1. Find the area of the circle 2? + y? = 77. 


-Here area= 7a Ge — x*)ida 
0 


a (eet i yaw] = at. §185, Ex.8. 
0 
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For the segment between the lines a =a and a= b, we have 
b 
area = 2 (0? — a) 2 da 
LenS Que b i ae s a 
=bV7—B+ 7° sin“ OVA oa sin . 
2. Find the area of one branch of the cycloid, 
Cat vers 14 EN Dry = or: 
2r y? dy © 
Ares = 2) (0 —— rr § 185, Ex. 18. 
0 V2 ry — yf 


Hence the area of one branch is three times that of the gen- 
erating circle. 


3. Find the area of the tractrix. 


~/ ye 2 
Here ee a or de ee eee §195, Ex. 5. 
da Vas y 


vex fyde=— (VPA H ay; 


(ee 
varea=—4 f Vai? dy = 7a’. § 185, Ex.8. 


Hence the whole area enclosed by the curve is equal to the 
area of a circle whose radius is a. 


and 


4. Find the whole area between the cissoid 7? = ; 
i a— © 
s tote. 
eo Ans. 37a’. 


5. Find the area between the lines a’°y =a’, ~=b, x=c, and 


Ci Ans. a? Disc 
c 


6. Find the area of both loops of the curve a‘y’ = a?b’a’— b's". 
Ans. $ab. 


7. Find the area of one loop of the curve ay = a*(a? — a”). 
Ans. 4a’. 


D2, LENGTHS AND AREAS OF PLANE CURVES. 


198. To find the area of a curve given by its polar equation. 
Let p be any point on the curve ab referred to the pole o and 
the polar axis ox. Take op =1, and draw 
the ares pB and pr; then, if pp = dd, it is evi- 
. dent that the sector opr = dA, A representing 
er the area traced by the radius vector. 


Hence dA=tPr-op=4,p'd6; 


Hig. 55. .A=4{ p'dé. 
Or, let pcoc=Aé6; then kp’=Ap, and area orr’= AA. 


2 2. 
Now OPK < opp! < oupP’, or F409 <oiNAI {e+ Se" p09, 


2 2 2 
5 2 AAS (p-Aol” aA A=if ae. 
9) KG me ee Gan eae : 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the area of the first spire of the spiral of Archimedes, 
p= «a0; also the area between the first spire and the second. 


Here A=4] o'@dd=10°R=1)70. 


C'=0, since, if the area be estimated from the pole, A= 0 
when 6 = 0. 

When 6= 27, p=v7, or the radius of the measuring circle ; 
and A=477°. Hence the area of the first spire is one-third 
of the area of the measuring circle. 

When 6=47, p=2r, and A= 877". 

But, in the two revolutions, the area of the first spire has 
been traced twice; hence the area between the first spire and 
the second is $27?— 377°, or twice the area of the measuring 
circle. The area between the second spire and the third is four 
times the area of the measuring circle; and so on. 


2. Find the area of the curve p= asin 36. 


The curve consists of three equal loops (Fig. 47). Hence 


the area equals three times the area of the first loop. 
Ans. $7a?. 


> 
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3. Find the area of the lemniscate p? = a? cos 20. 


The integral between 6=0 and 6=47 is one-fourth of the 
whole area. : 
Ans G: 


4. Find the area of the cardioid p= a(cos@+1). 
Ans. $7a’. 
199. Examples in Quadrature of Surfaces of Revolution. For 
formulas, see § 68. 


1. Find the area of the surface of the prolate spheroid ; that 
is, of the surface traced by the revolution of the ellipse 


y = (1—e?) (a — 2”) 
about the axis of a. 


tes 2(20(1 — &)t(a? — 2°)1(14 Va 
; da? 


@ 2 z 
= 4ne(1— et) (S-#)e 
CANE 


a e 
: 2 a F 
Des 4a ee Soe eet § 185, Ex. 8. 
a 2 2¢ 0 
= one me i —le 
e 


2. Find the area of the surface of the prolate spheroid whose 
generatrix is 9y’ +42 = 36. 


3. Find the area of the surface generated by the revolution 
of the cycloid about its base. 


2r 2r Gh 5 
Area =2 {/ 2ayds= 4m { y(1+55) dy 


———s 2r 
= bn V2r y(2r —y)-kdy 
( 
= 44 V2r[—2(4r+y) (27—-y)*],” $179, Ex. 3. 


= 84 x7", 
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4. Find the area of the surface generated by the catenary 
revolving about the axis of «, between the limits 0 and b. 


v Ol ae 
Here S = 27 j yds = raf G +e “Jas 


x 


b a\2 
=}nal (e+e) dx §76,Ex.8. 


=7 ie — ee) HE at 


5. Find the area of the surface generated by the revolution 
of the tractrix about the axis of w (See $195, Ex. 5.) 
Ans. 47a’. 


200. Examples in Cubature of Solids of Revolution. The 
cubature of a solid is the finding of its volume. For formulas 
see § 69. 


1. Find the volume of the solid generated by the revolution 
of the cycloid about its base. 


Here dx = ee Ua ; J. ryda= _ my dy 
ene Viry—¥ 
2r y> dy 


. volume = 27 =5a'rs $185, Nxnl9, 


oV2ry —¥? 
that is, the volume is five-eighths of the circumscribed cylinder. 


2. Find the inclosed volume of the solid generated by the 
revolution of the parabola y?=2pa about the line x= a. 
Let mx be the line e=a; letb=ax[=V2pa]; 
and let p be any point on the parabola; then 
OoH=%, and HA=a—z. Now, if sc=dy, the 
(| volume generated by the revolution of Brpc 
about mK equals dV; 


“dV =7(a—2x)*dy; 
M “vol 2D x eae 16 2 
.. volume = 27 ; SO dy = 48 rba’. 


3. Find the volume of the solid generated by the revolution 
of the cissoid about its asymptote. Ans. 27a, 


Fig. 56. 


EXAMPLES. DONS. 


4. Find the volume of the solid generated by the revolution 
of the tractrix about the axis of «. 


Since y =a when x= 0, and y=0 when x= o, and 
dé = = Vey dy; 
y 


e*r=D g=0 ry 
volume = 2f ny da = — anf yve — y dy = xa’. 
: ke 


x=0 


201. The Calculus is often of great aid in deducing the equa- 
tions of curves. The equation of the catenary is obtained by 
its use in § 76, Ex. 8. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the equation of the tractrix. 


Here eer § 195, Ex. 5. 


PR piel 
nae -fF OO ELD 
y 


B= ane! 
ote jong BOOED —(a@—y’)?. § 185, Ex. 13. 
C= 0, since x =0 when y= a. 

2. Find the equation of the curve whose subtangent is c. 


dx 
Her =] Seil nnd Ser 
ere Yay! subt.J=c; 
ee ce 
y 
a a= © log.y+ CO: 
m 


If c=m, and the curve pass through the point (0, 1), we 


have a = logy. 


3. Find the equation of the curve whose subnormal is c times 
the square of its abscissa. Ans. yf? = }e0 + C. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE METHOD OF INFINITESIMALS. 


202. Infinitesimals and Infinites. A quantity so small that its 
value cannot be expressed in terms of a finite unit, is said to be 
infinitely small. 

An Infinitesimal is an infinitely small variable whose limit is 
zero. For example, if ¥=f(#), Aw and Ay both become infini- 
tesimals as Av=0. Again, any variable, when near its limit, 
differs from its limit by an infinitesimal. 

When we consider several related infinitesimals, we LcHonee 
arbitrarily some one of them as the principal infinitesimal, and 
adopt the following definitions : 

Any infinitesimal, the limit of whose ratio to the principal 
infinitesimal is finite, is an tnjfinitesimal of the first order. 

Any infinitesimal, the limit of whose ratio to the square of the 
principal infinitesimal is finite, is an infinitesimal of the second 
order. 

Any infinitesimal, the limit of whose ratio to the nth power 
of the principal infinitesimal is finite, is an infinitesimal of the 
nth order. 

Hence, if « represent the principal infinitesimal, 11, 907, v3.8, 
and v,,«” will represent respectively any infinitesimals of the first, 
second, third, and nth orders, in which 2, v, v3, and v, are 
variables having finite limits, from which they differ by infini- 
tesimals. According to this notation, a=1, a= v1, and a=, 
are read respectively, ‘‘a= the principal infinitesimal,” ‘+a = an 
infinitesimal of the first order,” and ‘¢a= an infinitesimal of the 
second order.” 

A quantity so large that its value cannot be expressed in 
terms of a finite unit, is said to be infinitely large. 


GEOMETRIC ILLUSTRATION. DIL 


An Infinite is an infinitely large variable that increases with- 
out limit. Hence the reciprocals of infinitesimals are infinites, 
and the different orders of infinites may be represented by w,.-}, 
Wat”, Wse*, ete., in which w,, ws, ws, ete., are variables having 
finite limits. 


1 ' 
The symbols 0 and o, or 0° represent respectively absolute 


zero and absolute infinity, of which there are no orders. 


203. From the algebraic symbols for infinitesimals and infi- 
nites of different orders, the following principles are evident : 


1. The product of any infinitesimal and an infinite of the 
same order is a finite quantity ; thus, vw- wr? = vo. 

2. The order of the product of two or more infinitesimals is 
the sum of the orders of the factors; thus, v1- v.07? = v.03. 

3. The order of the quotient of any two infinitesimals is the 
order of the dividend minus the order of the divisor; thus, 


V) L Vy i 


4. If the limit of the ratio of one infinitesimal to another is 
zero, the former is of a higher order than the latter; thus, 


: 

en are aE 

buon = binant SS), 
VE Vy 


204. Geometric Illustration of Infinitesimals of Different 
Orders. Let cap be a right angle inscribed in the semicircle 
CAB, BD a tangent at B, and Ap a perpendicular to Bp. From 


the similar triangles CAB, BAD, and AED, D 
we have B 
AD AB 
Aa ar Fee (1) 
AB i/cAC 
DE AB 
and —— (2) ¢ Fig. 57. B 
AD meBC Y 


Suppose a to approach B so that an =-. Since limit an = 0, 
and limit ac = cp, from (1) we have 


THE METHOD OF INFINITESIMALS. 


A on UD Sh PAB 
limit = limit — =0; 
AB AC 


hence Ap is an infinitesimal of a higher order than aB (§ 2038, 4). 
From (2) we have 


ene DE ROAR. 
limit — = limit —=0; 


AD BC 


hence pn is an infinitesimal of a higher order than Ap. 


Thus, when aB=1t, AD= 20”, and DE = v30°. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Ifa=v, of what order is sina? 


Since ae Ee =| = 1, sina=v, (§ 202), 


a 


and limit v, = 1. 


2. If a=t, of what order is tana? 


3. If a=, of what order is 1 — cosa? 


: imit | 1 — cos 1 
Since a Cae = 2’ 1—cosa= Vl ($ 202) 5 


a 


and limit v, = 4. 


4. If a=c, show that sina—a=v,.°, and that a—tana=2,03. 


205. First Fundamental Principle of Infinitesimals. 
Let « — 8 =¢, in which « is infinitely small in comparison with 
aor B; then 
“~=1+-, and limit+=0; 
BoB poe 


. limit 5 = init 1 ae A a 
B B 


Hence, if the difference between two variables is infinitely small 
in comparison with either of them, the limit of their ratio is wnity ; 
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and, by § 135, either of them may be substituted for the other in 
any problem concerning the limit of the ratio of two variables. 


For convenience of application, this principle may be stated 
as follows: 

In problems concerning the limit of the ratio of two variables, 

All infinitesimals of the higher orders may be dropped from 
sums of infinitesimals of different orders. 

All infinitesimals may be dropped from sums of finite quantities 
and infinitesimats. 

All finite quantities may be dropped from sums of infinites and 
Jinite quantities. 


Cor. If a=B+e, Het or limit [1+5} is unity only 
when « is infinitely small in comparison with B. 
Hence, conversely, if the limit of the ratio of two infinitesimals 


ts unity, their difference is infinitely small in comparison with 
either. 


206. Rule for Differentiation. In this chapter we shall regard 
the increments of variables us infinitesimals. Since the differ- 
ence between a yariable and its limit is an infinitesimal, and 
since 


1 SU = f'(a) +6 or Ay =f" @) Aw + che, (1) 
au 


in which « is an infinitesimal. 
Now dy =f (xyda. (2) 


The value of dz being arbitrary, for convenience we shall, in 
this chapter, suppose it to be equal to Aa. 

From (1) and (2) it follows that, if de = Ax =c, dy and Ay 
are infinitesimals whose difference is infinitely small in compari- 
gon with either, and therefore, in differentiating, dy may be 
substituted for Ay (§ 205). 
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From these considerations we have the following simple rule 
for differentiating any function : 


Find the increment of the function in terms of the increments 
of its variables, apply the principles of § 205, and in the terms 
remaining replace the increments by differentials. 


Thus, to differentiate 2°, let y= a*; then 
Ay = 3 2°Aw + 3a(Aa)? + (Aa)?. 
Hence, by the rule, 
dy = 3x°dx. 


Rem. We do not drop the infinitesimals of the higher orders, 
because they are nothing, or comparatively nothing, when added 
to an infinitesimal of the first order, but because we know that 
they do not appear in the limit of the ratio sought. ‘Thus the 
method of limits is the basis of the method of infinitesimals, the 
difference being that in the latter we use infinitesimal differen- 
tials, and a quantity is dropped as soon as it appears, wnen it is 
known that it will vanish in passing to the limit sought. Any 
differential equation obtained by the infinitesimal method must 
evidently be true when the differentials are regarded as finite. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Differentiate w= xy. 
Here Au=yAau+aAy-+ Avdy; ».du=ydx+axdy. 


7 
. 


2. Differentiate w= B 
y 


Here i YR eel) 5 oh Yee ea 
y’ ty Ay y 
3. Differentiate y= sina. 
Here Ay = sin(# + Aw) — sine 
= cos « sin Aw — (1— cos Av)sin & 


9 
= COS VAN + Vogt 5 


SECOND FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. Zot 


for, when Aw =, Av = sin Aw + v,2(§ 48, Cor., and § 205, Cor.), 
and 1— cos Aw = v,1? (§ 204, Ex. 3). 


-1. dy = COS 7 aa. 


4. Find the differential of any plane curve. 3 
Let As, or are pr! in Fig. 58, bev; then P FE 
As = chord pr!+ 0,2 § 48, 
= V Aa? + Ay? + v0? § 
as 9 apa. eae 


5. Find the differential of the area between a curve and the 
axis of a. 


Let Az, or ap in Fig. 58, bev; then, since area ppp! < Aw- Ay, 
Az= area ABP/P= yAx+%,0; 


02 = 4 ON. 


207. Second Fundamental Principle of Infinitesimals. Let 
5 Gg, a3, +++, a, be any infinitesimals so related that, as n 
increases, 


limit [a, + ag +ag,+ QOD oe a, f= Cc 3 

and let B,, 82, Bs, +++ B, be any other infinitesimals, such that 
ed eet lette, oe es (1) 
Qy, a2 an 


in which «, €, «++, €, are infinitesimals. 
Clearing equations (1) of fractions, adding, etc., we obtain 
Bit Bot ++ + Bn — (a1 + a2 + +++ + a) 
= 0&1 + Og € + +++ + On eqs 


Let 5, a positive infinitesimal, be greater in absolute value 
than any of the infinitesimals «,, «+++, «,; then we have numeri- 
eally, 

(Ai + B2+ ce + B;) aay (a, + a2 + coe + a,) 


<8(a,;+a,+:--+a,). 
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But, since limit 6=0, and limit (a, a,+--- +4a,)=¢, 
limit [8 (a; + a +++» +a,)]=0. 
Whence limit [; + 6+ +++ +8,] = limit [a + 2+ +++ +a, ]. 


Henee, if the difference between two infinitesimals is an infini- 
tesimal of a higher order, either may be substituted for the other 
in any problem concerning the limit of the sum of infinitesimals, 
provided this limit is finite. 


Cor. If Brann ae pe og 
ay ay a 


nn 


and a, + ag +--+ a, = 6, 
then limit [8, + Po+--+f,] =a tata, =¢. 


208. Integration as a Summation. Let z represent the area 
between the curve opp and the axis of #, and let us seek the 
area of the portion opp. At the several 
values of a, as, 0, oa, oa’, and oa", let 

60 = 00 = 0 ae a haere ee 
then the corresponding values of dz are 
0, apba', a'p'b'a", and a''p"b"'B, while those 

a a a!»  ~of Azare ora, arp'a’, a'p'p"a!', and a!'P"pB, 

Fig. 59. whose sum equals opp. Let the divisions 
oa, aa', ete., become infinitesimals, but increase in number so 
that their sum will continually equal op; then Az and dz both 
become infinitesimals; and, since ora, pr'b, etc., is each less 
than Aw- Ay, Az—dz= 1,7. Therefore the limit of the sum 
of the values of dz is equal to the sum of the values of Az 


z=! 


(§ 207, Cor.). Hence, if «’ =o, and the symbol > Az repre- 


sent the sum of the values of Az corresponding to the different 
values of w between 0 and a!, we have 


area OBD = S Az = limit. > dz = limit. s yde. 
z=0 
But area OBD = es 


[yd = = limit >) yd. 
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Hence, when differentials are infinitesimals, integration may 
be viewed as the summation of an infinite series of infinitesimals. 


209. Centre of Gravity. The centre of gravity of a body is a 
point so situated that, if it be supported, the body will remain at 
rest in whatever position it may be placed. An element of any 
quantity or magnitude is an infinitely small portion of it. The 
product of the weight of a body by the distance of its centre of 
gravity from a given plane is called the moment of the body with 
respect to that plane. The moment of a body is the sum of the 
moments of its elements. Hence the distance of the centre of 
gravity of a body from a given plane equals the sum of the 
moments of its elements divided by the weight of the body. 
The bodies here considered are supposed to be of uniform den- 
sity ; hence their weights are proportional to their volumes. 

The advantage sometimes gained by viewing integration as a 
summation is illustrated in deducing formulas for finding the 
centre of gravity. 


210. To find the centre of gravity of any plane surface. Let 
(x, y) be any point on the curve opn referred to the axes ox 
and oy, and let a and y represent respec- 
tively the distances of the centre of gravity of 
any portion of the surface xon from the planes 
oy and ox, which planes are perpendicular to 
that of the figure. The differential of the 
area xon is ydx; now, if dv = aB =1, yda will 
differ from ape’p, the corresponding element 
of this area, by v..”; and the distance of the centre of gravity 
of this element from the plane oy will differ from @ by v.03 
hence xydw will differ from the moment of this element with 
respect to the plane oy, by v,.’. Therefore, between « = a and 
x =b, the sum of the moments of the elements 


2=b b 
= limit > ryda = fy dx ; 


b *% 
[aya f ay dae 


ee = 
area 
f ya 
a 


Y 


pln 


B 


A 
Fig. 60, 
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Again, the centre of gravity of yda is evidently $y from the 
plane ox; hence $y°da will differ from the moment of the cor- 
responding element with respect to the plane ox, by v,v. Hence, 
between «=a and w=), the sum of the moments of the ele- 


b 
ments = bf yrax ; 
b 
of: y? ee wea 


area 


.W=% = 
y da 
a 


If the curve be symmetrical with respect to ox, a is evidently 
the same for the whole area as for the half, and y, is zero. 


211. To find the centre of gravity of any plane curve. Let 
(@, Yo) be the centre of gravity of any are of a plane curve 
whose length is represented by s. Now, when ds=., ads dif- 
fers from the moment of the corresponding element of the curve, 
with respect to the plane oy (Fig. 60), by vw,’ Hence, between 
x=a and «=4), the sum of the moments of the elements 

b 
xds, 


a 


b 
and f@ ds ; 
a 


NH = 
Ss 


In like manner, we obtain 


b 
fyds 
Yo =— a -* 


212. To find the centre of gravity of a solid of revolution. 
The differential of a solid of revolution whose axis is the axis 
of x, is ry’dx; hence, if de=., ray*da will differ from the 
moment of the corresponding element of the solid, with respect 
to the plane oy, by v,.’; and therefore, between « = a and x= b, 
the sum of the moments of the elements 


a2) 
={ way da. 
a 


“we: 
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b b 
7 i vyda JS eytae 
ar, oat a fas. a 
Bay = =e é 
volume F 
yda 
a 


As the centre of gravity must evidently be on the axis of revo- 
lution, the formula given above entirely determines it. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Determine the centre of gravity of a circular arc BAD. 


Let the extremity p be (a’, y'). 


Here y= 2ra— 2; vee 
dy= (7 —x) dx : 
V 21a — 2 
A xX 
eH eae Pax 
GES = Vda + dy” ay 
V2ra— a 


fed B 
fz ds Fig. 61. 
0 
g 


pan Uh aes a [-—V2ra'— a? +s] 


(i 

4 7 chord BD 

ence Cnr ie ee 
8 are BAD 


2. Find the centre of gravity of a segment of a circle. 
Using the equation of the circle referred to its centre, we have 


b b 
fey dx {@- x?) 30 dae 


area area 


ROSS) Oe 0") 2 
area 


Ch — 


4r 
If a=0, and b=r, then area=477r’, and we have i 
when the segment is a semicircle. “ 
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3. Find the centre of gravity of a parabolic area. 
Ans. % = 3a". 


4, Find the centre of gravity of a right cone. 
Here y = ax, and volume = $7yx ; 


a" a? 
a f mypde x [aatde 
hay, ee 0 ee 0 
.%= “4 _. 


volume 4rarn! 


that is, the distance of the centre of gravity from the vertex is 
three-fourths of the axis. 


5. Find the centre of gravity of a segment of a prolate 


spheroid. usa (Zaa' — fa!) 
Ans. % = 
volume 
: When 2'= a, % = $a. 
x yds 
6. Prove that #,=*4; is the formula for finding the cen- 
yds 


: a 


tre of gravity of any surface of revolution. 


| 


A 
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=m 
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